





Flag of the brave! 
Thy folds shall fly! 
The sign of hope 


And triumph high! 
—Joseph Rodman Drake. 





























TWO QUITE INTERESTING 
reports have been issued recently 
by government agencies. The first 
came from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Analyzing the 
current assets and liabilities of 
450,000 corporations, the SEC said 
that at the close of last year the 
corporations were in as favorable 
a financial position as ever in their 
history, their working capital hav- 
ing increased nearly 70 per cent 
from the end of 1939 te the end 
of '1943. Subsequently the Depart- 
ment of Commerce published a re- 
port showing that small, unincor- 
porated business has also been do- 
ing right well for itself during the 
war years. The charge has been 
made that workers are getting rich 
out of the war. The truth is that 
profits are being reaped—but by 
business, not by labor. The theory 
was that in World War II, unlike 
its predecessor, industry was not to 
be permitted to make a good thing, 
financially, of war. But it hasn’t 
worked out that way. 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
in Cambridge, Mass., throwing 
caution to the winds, comes right 
out and invites businessmen to 
send for a pamphlet which explains 
in detail how much money a com- 
pany can spend for advertising 
without increasing its tax bill. Em- 
ployers’ advertising is today being 
subsidized by the taxpayers, quite 
a few of whom are, of course, 
working people. In some of this 
advertising, propaganda is made 
for “free enterprise” as narrowly 
and unacceptably defined by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Fairly frequently these 
subsidized advertisements blast la- 
bor. It would be bad enough if 
industry were spending its own 
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money to try to put spurious ideas 
in the public mind, but when indus- 
try is permitted to do it “for free,” 
someone in a high place ought to 
stand up and holler. 


THE PRICE CONTROL ACT 
has been extended and OPA has 
already announced that it will per- 
mit upward revision of the ceilings 
on about one-third of the country’s 
cotton goods. So the consumers of 
the country, who are already hav- 
ing a difficult time making both 
ends meet, will find themselves re- 
quired to pay even higher prices 
than hitherto for sheets, pillow- 
cases and other cotton products. 
The average American worker is 
in an economic nutcracker in these 
days of frozen wages and sky-high 
prices. His health and morale are 
being impaired and there is grave 
danger that his productive effici- 
ency, so vital to the successful prose- 
cution of the war, will be under- 
mined if relief is not forthcoming. 


THE FRENCH COMMITTEE 
of National Liberation has author- 
ized the French trade union move- 
ment to conduct purges in the 
Vichy-dominated unions without 
state interference. This power has 
been given to the labor movement, 
it is explained, because trade union- 
ists have been playing leading roles 
in the resistance movement. For 
the employer organizations, how- 
ever, the Committee of National 
Liberation has appointed a Purge 
Commissioner; the reason for this 
differentiation, as supplied by 
Adrien Tixier, the Committee’s La- 
bor Minister: “No employers’ or- 
ganizations have taken part in the 
resistance movement, and the ma- 
jority of employers in large under- 
takings betrayed the nation.” 
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Unions 


Labor organizations have been 
and still are instruments of progress, 
and through their agencies working- 
men have gained and will continue 
gaining material advantages. 


Labor organizations and _ their 
teachings have developed powerful 
sympathies among workingmen and 
taught them the lesson of self-sacri- 
fice and the value of concerted ac- 
tion as a means of promoting their 
general good. 

Labor organizations have given to 
wage workers a better opportunity of 
knowing each other, of exchanging 
views and opinions, and allowed 
them to acquire in this way a knowl- 
edge of measures and conditions 
which tend to either oppress or 
ameliorate. 

Labor organizations have, by their 
teaching and practices, infused our 
workingmen with a spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-respect that augurs 
well for the future of wage toilers 
under a popular form of government 
such as we have in this country; 
they have brought from obscure 
places and forced to the front rank 
of public teachers many of the best 
men in the country. 


Labor organizations are the safe- 
guards which stand between legiti- 
mate business enterprises and the 
speculative schemes of unscrupulous 
capitalists who are continually en- 
gaged in a guerrilla warfare against 
honest trade and honest tradesmen. 

Labor organizations have a grand 
mission to perform, and their every 
effort to better industrial govern- 
ment and ameliorate social conditions 
should be encouraged by all men 
who desire to see the government 
grow strong and our people pros- 
perous and happy. 

American Federationist, 1894. 
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LL OF labor’s hopes for the 
A future are based upon com- 
plete victory in this war. 
That is now America’s first order 
of business. Victory is not a con- 
troversial question. It is the united 
Spbjective of all the American people, 
Hregardiess of race, creed, color or 
political affiliation. 

But it is well for us to remember 
“hat it is just as dangerous to be 
Suprepared to meet the problems of 
Hpeace as it is to be unprepared for 
Swar. And it is not too much to 
Pexpect that this war may end with 
complete victory for the United Na- 
tions within the coming year. Cer- 
tainly, the big job of the Adminis- 
tration which is elected to office in 
the November elections will be to 
solve the nation’s postwar problems. 

With these facts in mind, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
concentrated largely on postwar 
matters in its platform recommenda- 
tions to the two major political 
parties. These recommendations 
were submitted to the Resolutions 
Committee of the Republican na- 
tional convention in Chicago last 
month and will shortly be placed be- 
fore the Resolutions Committee of 
the Democratic convention. 

Our platform recommendations 
emphasize the demand, not only of 
labor but of all the American people, 
for three basic forms of security— 
Security against future war, security 
against mass unemployment and se- 
curity against the dangerous ups and 
downs of an unstable economy. We 
Believe it is possible, by our own 
forts and the assistance of the gov- 
@mment, to obtain effective insur- 
ance against these major interna- 
tional, industrial and social evils. 

Recognizing war as the supreme 
@nemy of the progress of mankind, 
the platform of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls first for the 
establishment of an international or- 
ganization to establish the peace, to 
safeguard the peace and to enforce 
the peace if necessary. Such an in- 
ternational agency can and should 
be formed around the nucleus of the 
United Nations, without involving 
the surrender of the national sov- 
ereignty of our own country or any 
other participant. 

To obtain job security, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor realizes 
that a program of maximum pro- 
duction for peacetime needs will be 
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required in the postwar period. In 
order to facilitate and encourage 
such a production program, and in 
order to protect human rights as 
well as property rights during the 
reconversion process, we recommend 
specific legislation along the follow- 
ing lines: 

Creation of a central Office of 
Economic Mobilization and Recon- 
struction, with representation for 
labor, industrial management and 
farmers. 

>Prompt repeal of wartime restric- 
tions on manpower, wages and in- 
dustrial expansion as soon as feasible 
after the close of the war. 

bEstablishment of an emergency 
unemployment fund out of which 
temporary benefits can be paid to 
disemployed war workers and de- 
mobilized soldiers until they can find 
gainful employment. Labor regards 
this as a fundamental national re- 
sponsibility, 


bEnactment of veterans’ legisla- 
tion which will accord, to those now 
serving in the armed forces, demobi- 
lization payments, educational and 
training opportunities and adequate 
medical care and rehabilitation aid 
for the injured and disabled. 

>Adoption of clear-cut provisions 
to assure fair terms for cancellation 
of war contracts, to guarantee 
prompt settlement of industrial 
claims upon the government, to ex- 
pedite removal of government prop- 
erty from plants, and to dispose of 
surplus government supplies and 
property in an orderly manner de- 
signed to protect our home economy. 
Labor is interested in these measures 
helpful to business because they are 
calculated to stimulate large-scale 
expansion of peacetime production, 
upon which workers must depend 
for jobs. 

Of course, the government can act 
on its Own (Continued on Page 32) 
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MERICAN labor through its chosen organi- 
A zations has for more than three-quarters of 
a century followed a fundamental wage pol- 
icy based on the principle of a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay. American workers, by their collec- 
tive efforts, have through the medium cf the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor seen to it that wage rates 
advanced as the increased productivity of the workers 
made it possible for the employer to pay higher 
wages. 

This is the basic reason behind the steady rise of 
the American standard of living during the past 
seventy-five years. This is the basic reason why the 
American worker has stood and today still stands 
head and shoulders above his fellow workers of 
other lands insofar as living standards are con- 
cerned. As labor productivity in the United States 
leads the world, so our American worker leads the 
world in wage rates and weekly earnings. 


Consistently and decisively, labor has in the past 
rejected all ideas of basing wages on the cost of liv- 
ing, on the ground that this would be a policy of stag- 
nation that would forever tie us to a poverty ex- 
istence. 

However, despite our adherence to this basic 
American principle of fair payment for work per- 
formed, labor during the war emergency has patri- 
otically supported a policy of price and wage stabili- 
zation in this country because of the danger of infla- 
tion. This stabilization policy was designed to main- 
tain real wages—in other words, to maintain workers’ 
peacetime living standards and to adjust upward 
substandard wages. 

This policy specifically does not provide for the 
distribution to labor of any share of wartime in- 
creases in productivity, although these increases have 
been far greater than our most optimistic expecta- 
tions. 

In connection with the wage and price stabilization 
policy of the government, which labor accepted at a 
sacrifice of its traditional policy of fair payment for 
work performed, it is well to keep in mind that the 
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basic objective of this policy was to maintain peace: } 
time standards. 

In the majority opinion on the wage issue in the 
Little Steel case, Vice-Chairman George W. Taylor, 
of the National War Labor Board, stated: 

“For the period from January 1, 1941, to May, 
1942, which followed a long period of relative sta- 
bility, the cost of living increased by about 15 per 
cent. If any group of workers averaged less than’ 
a 15 per cent increase in hourly wage rates during, 
or immediately preceding or following, this period, 
their established peacetime standards have been 
broken.” 

Again quoting Dr. Taylor in the Little Steel 
opinion: 

“Those groups whose peacetime standards have 
been broken are entitled to have these standards re- 
established as a stabilization factor.” 

In a later part of the same opinion, Dr. Taylor 
stated: 


“It is believed that established ‘peacetime labor 
standards should be reasonably maintained as a part 
of the process of ending the race between wages and 
prices. Such labor standards can be observed with- 
out any significant effect upon the broad inflation 
probjem.” 


That Dr. Taylor accurately described the opinion ee 
of the majority is indicated by the following state- 
ment of Chairman William H. Davis in his opinion 
in the Little Steel case: 

“Because of the need for maximum war produc- 
tion it is necessary that fair and equitable labor stand- 
ards should not be broken down. * * * Not to protect 
those standards would justly give rise to a sense of 
insecurity and frustration among the workers who 
remain at home; and it is only fair to the workers 
who are drawn into the fighting services that their 
standards should be protected while they are away.” 

These statements show beyond a doubt that it is 
the stabilization policy, as interpreted by the War 
Labor Board, to maintain workers’ living standards; 
they also show without question that the Little Steel 
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FOR EVERY wage-earner and 
wage-earner's family, food is now 
as always an important budg- 
etary factor. Everybody must 
eat. Men and women with 
tough, energy-consuming jobs in 
war industry require plenty of 
good food to build up the 
strength and pep they need to 
turn out ships, planes, tanks and 
all the other equipment Uncle 
Sam wants. But this food comes 
high today—mighty high. In 
July, 1944, the worker's dollar 
buys very little at the grocery, 
a good deal less in a restaurant. 


ONCE UPON a time (back in 1941, 
to be specific) a worker could go to 
a haberdashery and buy a service- 
able shirt for a dollar. Today the 
dollar shirt is nothing but a memory. 
When a wage-earner wants a shirt 
nowadays he has to fork over $2 or 
$2.50. As with shirts so with many 
other articles of clothing. On some 
items the price increase has not 
been great, but the consumer gets 
it in the neck in another way—ma- 
terials and wearing qualities are far 
inferior to what they used to be. 
Wage controls hold the worker 
tightly in their grip, but price con- 
trols, alas, have many loopholes. 


TOP LEFT—The author, who has 
been leading the fight for jus- 
tice for the nation's workers. 
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formula itself was set up for this 
very purpose. 

The inauguration of a wage and 
price stabilization policy to ward off 
inflation called for the use of some 
measuring device to preserve the 
peacetime balance between the work- 
er’s wages and the price of the serv- 
ices and commodities that he had 
to buy with those wages. The so- 
called Little Steel formula, adopted 
by the War Labor Board over the 
protests and despite the negative 
votes of the labor members of the 
board, established the monthly index 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as such a measuring device. 

In this connection it is well to 
remember that these monthly index 
figures were never used nor de- 
signed for use as a measuring device 
to control wages. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures merely set 
out to measure periodic price 
changes of certain articles in a few 
selected urban communities spread 
over the nation. Despite its desig- 
nation as a “cost-of-living index,” it 
never was and is not now in any 
sense of the word a measurement of 
what it costs a worker to live and 
maintain his family. 

However, when the index became 
officially established as a measuring 
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device to control wages under the 
Little Steel formula, it assumed a 
new and vital responsibility. The 
new use to which the index was to 
be put called for a new and realistic 
approach on the part of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. No longer was 
the index merely to be used to indi- 
cate a trend by recording price 
changes of a few items in a few 
cities ; it now had the vital responsi- 
bility of helping the workers of the 
nation to maintain their peacetime 
standards of living, by recording 
periodically the actual changes that 
took place in amounts required by 
workers to live and maintain these 
standards. 

The workers of the nation had 
every reason to expect cooperation 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
meeting the problem posed by gov- 
ernment control of wages during the 
war emergency. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was originally set 
up for the purpose of giving the 
worker information and_ statistics 
essential to his welfare. Labor had 
an historic right to expect that its 
own Department in the government, 
the Department which was estab- 
lished to promote the interests and 
welfare of the worker, would pro- 
ceed immediately—under its new 


responsibilities—to measure fully 
and accurately the worker’s cost of 
living. The very least that labor 
could expect from the Department, 
in the event that it would not revise 
its index, was a public statement 
that the index did not measure 
workers’ living costs. 

Did America’s workers receive 
this cooperation from the Depart. 
ment of Labor? They did not. Did 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics set 
out to really measure living costs for 
workers so that peacetime standards 
could be maintained, as called for by 
the wage and price stabilization 
policy? It did not. 

Labor requests for an accurate 
measuring device to measure living 
costs were met by an attitude of out- 
right resentment on the part of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Up to 
this moment the Bureau still per- 
sists in its refusal to give labor a 
full and accurate measuring device. 
A few days ago the Bureau did 
belatedly admit that its index was 
not designed to and does not meas- 
ure the cost of living, but despite 
this late admission we still find that 
wages are frozen to the figures set 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index. 

What then is the answer to the 
plight of labor, which finds wage 
rates frozen to a repudiated cost-of- 
living figure on the one hand and on 
the other finds the worker forced to 
purchase the things he must have in 
order to live in a market in which 
outrageously high prices prevail? 
The answer seems to lie in the direc- 
tion of a true and accurate cost-of- 
living index, an index which meas- 
ures not only the rise in a few retail 
prices but all the other elements 
which have increased workers’ living 
costs—quality deterioration, restau- 
rant meals, disappearance of low- 
cost goods, up-trading, disappear- 
ance of weekend sales, high rents 
for rooms and new dwellings, main- 
tenance expenses imposed by land- 
lords on tenants, increased costs of 
transportation, laundry work and 
household maintenance, medical care 
and all the other items listed in the 
report of the labor members of the 
President’s Cost-of-Living Commit- 
tee. 

Such an index must adequately 
measure the increased prices of 
foods, children’s clothing and other 
items which workers must buy but 
which are not now priced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. When 
we have such an index we will have 
a reasonably correct and sensitive 
measurement to apply to wages and 
thereby give effect to the govern- 
ment’s policy of maintaining peace- 
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time standards for workers during 
the war emergency. Labor must 
have such an index. We must have 
it from an agency that is willing to 
be labor’s fact-finding service. The 
approach must be through a study 
of what workers actually spend, not 


spend. 


labor’s welfare. 


what someone thinks they ought to 
It must be done by an 
agency willing to work within a 
framework of policies that promote 


Simple justice to the nation’s 
wage-earners, simple justice to the 





workers who have made it possible 
for all America to brag to the world 
about American production miracles, 
requires that this be done. The in- 
terest and welfare of. the nation as 
a whole, in its all-out effort to win 
the war, demand that this be done. 
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LABOR CHARGES* 


NEUTRAL EXPERTS FIND** 





By cost of living we mean the amount of money 
which wage-earners and lower salaried workers must 
spend to obtain food, shelter, clothing and customary 
services. An increase in the cost of living means, 
therefore, an increase in these expenditures caused by 
such elements as rising prices, deterioration in quality, 
forced changes in the pattern of living and upgrading. 


The widespread opinion that the BLS index grossly 
understates the rise in the cost of living is justified— 
if cost of living is taken to mean the t of y 
a family spends for the commodities and services it 
buys. * * * The BLS measures primarily only one 
element which reflects a rise in the cost of living— 
prices. * * * The BLS index should be given a less 
misleading name. 








There has been a disappearance of low-priced goods. 
Workers have consequently been forced to buy higher- 
priced articles of the same kind or to purchase more 
costly substitutes. 


There seems little doubt that the BLS index under- 
states considerably the rise of prices encountered by 
the families at the bottom of the income scale. 





The disappearance of bargain sales in food, cloth- 
ing and housefurnishings has meant an increase in 
the cost of living which is not reflected in the BLS 
index. 


There is some indication that the index does not 
fully catch the average increase in the prices of foods, 
clothing and housefurnishings because of the reduc- 
tion in the amount of merchandise disposed at bargain 
sales. As a result, the index fails to show an appreci- 
able increased cost of living for low-income families 
who systematically bought the price “specials.” 





Actual food prices are higher than the BLS indi- 
cates because no retail food dealer will report his own 
violations of OPA price ceilings. Sales above price 
ceilings are not reflected in the index. 


There is evidence that food stores under-report 
slightly the prices they charge. 





The BLS index is based upon returns from only 34 
of the largest cities (56 in the case of food prices). 
Retail price changes in these cities are not typical of 
price changes in all urban areas. Prices have increased 
more rapidly in small towns which have mushroomed 
under the impact of war industries. 


Whether . prices have risen appreciably faster in 
smaller cities is not certain, but the indications are 
that the price rise has been somewhat more rapid. 
The national index does not profess to represent 
changes in prices paid by workers’ families in any 
locality, and all users of the index should bear this in 
mind. Half of the families live in cities where the cost 
of living due to price increases has gone up faster than 
the national average. 





Deterioration in quality of goods is widespread and 
one of the principal causes of the increases in the cost 
of living. We do not object te deterioration caused 
by the requirements of war, but we do object to being 
charged the same price or a higher price for an inferior 
product, 


Quality deterioration appears in many of the goods 
and services covered by the index. It is difficult to 
measure. The Bureau found no satisfactory way of 
measuring many of these quality changes. Our guess 
is that family expenditures in general have not been 
pushed up by deterioration of qualities and price in- 
creases, for the full range of qualities, more than two 
or three points beyond the increase indicated by the 
BLS index. 





Increases in rent have been underestimated because 
there is faulty collection of information and because 
the BLS has failed to measure the effect of high rents 
for new dwellings. 


There are grounds for believing that the BLS index 
fails to cover the higher rents that may be charged in 
new housing units. The greater increase has undoubt- 
edly occurred in rooming rents than in house or 
apartment rents. 





* The report of George Meany and R. J. Thomas pointing 
out the varied shortcomings of the BLS index. 





~. 





** The report of Wesley C. Mitchell, Simon Kuznets and 
Margaret Reid, technical committee appointed by Chairman 
William H. Davis of the President’s Committee on Cost 
of Living to look into labor’s charges. 
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-DAY brought home to the 

D public a fact which many had 

lost sight of—that it is upon 

the infantryman that we must ulti- 

mately depend to overwhelm the 
enemy. 

Who is this indispensable fighting 
man? He is the boy who used to 
work next to you in the shop. The 
boy who used to jerk soda at the 
corner drugstore. The boy who 
lives next door. Or maybe he is 
your own son. 

I know these boys. I trained with 
them in America. I have been with 
them in Italy. They are the boys 
who hit the Normandy beaches last 
month and are battering the Nazis 
today. 

No archives could contain all the 
examples of fortitude, of initiative, 
of determination and of spirit set in 
this war by the infantryman. There 
are such men as Commando Kelly, 
who in one day, using a wide variety 
of weapons, killed forty Nazis ; Cap- 
tain Maurice L. (Footsie) Britt, 
who crawled forty yards under 
heavy fire to knock out an enemy 
machine gun, who led seven infan- 
trymen against a hundred Germans; 
Lieutenant Robert H. Carey, who, 
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set upon by three Germans with 
machine pistols, killed one with 
his carbine, subdued a second with 
his gun as a club after the weapon 
jammed, and with his bare hands 
captured the third. 

A short time before I arrived at 
Anzio, PFC Alton W. Knappen- 
berger, a 20-year-old infantryman, 
placed himself on an isolated knoll 
and disrupted a German counter- 
attack for two hours despite a hail 
of bullets and shells and a sneak 
attack by grenade throwers. He 
knocked out two enemy machine 
guns and killed two grenade throw- 
ers who attacked him. 

I have indicated the skill, courage 
and ingenuity of our American in- 
fantryman. Now I want to turn 
for a moment to another side of the 
picture—the hardships of the dough- 
boy. No other branch of the service 
is up against such trying physical 
conditions. 

I know of men who spent sixty to 
one hundred days at the front with- 
out a break, living under indescrib- 
able conditions, under fire day and 
night and still fighting. They lived 
in foxholes in mud, rain and cold. 
In the daytime they couldn’t move 














without being shot at. Even if they 
remained motionless, the area they 
were in was under incessant enemy 
fire. At night they either had to 
climb out of their foxholes and fall 
upon the enemy, or stay in their fox- 
holes and wait for the enemy to fall 
upon them. 

Men’s feet got wet and cold—they 
stayed wet and cold. They couldn't 
change into dry socks because there 
were no dry socks—no dry shoes— 
no dry clothes. 

Infantrymen fight from house to 
house, from doorway to doorway, 
from window to window, always in 
danger of snipers’ bullets, mines and 
booby traps. They have to clean the 
enemy out of attics and wine cellars 
and tunnels. They have to search 
every wagon, every haystack, every 
possible place of concealment to rout 
out the snipers. In France our in- 
fantrymen have been shot in the 
back by Germans who hid in camou- 
flaged foxholes until our men passed. 

Already in this war the infantry 
has recorded feats of endurance 
which would try the stoutest hearts. 
One of these was the famous march 
of forty-nine days by Company E, 
126th Infantry Regiment, 32nd Di- 
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vision, across the rugged Owen 
Stanley Mountains in New Guinea. 
The men made the march, but when 
they were relieved at Buna four and 
a half months after the start of the 
mission only seven of the original 
172 were on their feet. Jungle haz- 
ards, rain, alligators, disease, raging 
rivers, mountain perils, a starvation 
diet and, of course, the enemy were 
among the obstacles they had to 
overcome. Another heroic feat was 
performed by the 45th Division in 
Italy. The men of this Division, 
battling a wily and desperate foe in 
terrible terrain, were in combat for 
Seventy consecutive days without 
relief. 

An accurate picture of what is 
happening to thousands of our foot 
soldiers is presented in a description 
given by Private Romeo Larosee, 
20-year-old infantryman, whose 
right leg was shattered after he and 
a buddy had spent’ eight days in a 
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Our infantrymen in France—well trained, well 
equipped, courageous and tough—have the task 
of pounding Hitler’s ‘supermen’ to their knees 


foxhole helping stand off a Nazi 
attack. 
“It rained the last four days we 


were in there and we were kept busy 


bailing out water and mud,” Larosee 
said. “It got plenty nasty in there. 
We did get some drinking water by 
catching rain in our helmets. We 
had been getting along on half a 
canteen of water a day, and we had 
almost none at all for the last three 
days. 

“Men sent out for food were killed 
or captured, and most of the time 
we got only half a box of K rations 
a day. [The normal ration is three 
boxes a day.] We had to use our 
shirttails and underclothes to clean 
our rifles. You can imagine what 
my clothes are like, especially since 
I had worn them more than two 
months without changing.” 

Private Larosee’s experience, with 
some variations, is the experience of 
a large part of our infantrymen who 


have seen front-line action. I have 
seen many of them suffering from 
exhaustion caused by strain, irregu- 
lar eating and lack of sleep. The 
amazing thing is the morale of these 
men. They take great pride in their 
toughness and their ability to take 
it on the chin without flinching. As 
soon as they get a little rest, they 
usually want to get right back to the 
front to join their buddies. 

Science has developed many new 
weapons of war, including the tank 
and the airplane, but it has developed 
no substitute for the stamina and 
courage of the foot soldier. Instead, 
the inventions of modern war have 
increased the difficulties and dangers 
of his task and have made it essen- 
tial for him to possess even a higher 
degree of intelligence, strength and 
skill. He has new and better weap- 
ons, but so does the enemy. He must 
undergo longer and more strenuous 
training to (Continued on Page 32) 
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ULL employment 
Pec: the war, can we 

achieve it? No one 
can fail to be impressed, 
I think, with the magni- 
tude of the problem. 

We have witnessed the 
prodigious output of war 
material and equipment 
with an amazingly high 
volume of agricultural 
products and of civilian 
goods despite the fact 
that ten million of our 
best workers have been 
withdrawn into the mili- 
tary forces. 

Prior to the war, no 
one had even an inkling 
of the productive capacity 
of this country. The 
gross national product in 
1943 was twice that of 
1939. The increase in 
productivity since the 
high boom year of the 
Twenties is so vast that, 
should we permit our in- 
come to fall again to the 
29 level—the peak boom 
year—we should have 
from eighteen to twenty 
million unemployed. 

These facts indicate the 
magnitude of the problem. More- 
over, increases in man-hour produc- 
tivity are continuing at an unabated 
pace. Unless our income continues 
to rise with every increase in produc- 
tivity, unemployment on a vast scale 
will quickly develop even though we 
start off at the end of the war with 
a full-employment income. Improve- 
ments in technology continually 
going on spell either a rapid rise in 
our national income or else a con- 
tinued rise in unemployment. 
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All of this means, of course, that 
we have indeed reached an age of 
plenty, with the possibilities of con- 
tinued rapid increases in our stand- 
ard of living, provided only that we 
have the wit and wisdom to put our 
productive resources to work. This 
is the great task that confronts us 
in the postwar period. 

What problems will face us when 
the war is over? Will we experi- 
ence a great price inflation, as some 
assert, of maybe 400 or 500 per 
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cent? Shall we move 
smoothly and automatic- 
ally into a long period of 
prosperity lasting ten to 
fifteen years? Or is it 
more likely that we shall 
experience turbulent con- 
ditions with a violently 
fluctuating economy? 

I do not think we can 
afford to let events take 
their course. I think we 
must map out a construc- 
tive compensatory and 
developmental program 
designed to achieve eco- 
nomic stability and full 
employment. 

First consider the tran- 
sition period from war to 
peace. This period may 
be divided into three 
parts: First, the partial 
demobilization after the 
defeat of Germany. Sec- 
ond, the critical demobi- 
lization period after the 
defeat of Japan. Third, 
the ensuing deferred-de- 
mand boom. 

The partial demobili- 
zation should give us an 
opportunity to increase 
the production of ur- 
gently needed consumers’ goods. 
The critical demobilization after the 
defeat of Japan involves vast prob- 
lems of readjustment. Millions of 
people will be dismissed from the 
military forces and from the great 
war industries, notably aircraft, ship- 
building and munitions. 

This will very likely be followed 
by a general all-around restocking 
boom. The elements of such a boom 
are: (a) an accumulation of inven- 
tory stocks by retailers, wholesalers 
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and manufacturers; (b) a large de- 
mand for consumers’ durables (auto- 
mobiles, household equipment, etc.) ; 
(c) manufacturers’ and other busi- 
ness demand for machinery and 
equipment ; (d) a huge net export 
surplus of foodstuffs and other ma- 
terials for relief and rehabilitation. 
These are the four main elements of 
any postwar boom. 

How long are these stimulating 
factors likely to last after the war? 
Inventory accumulation at a high 
level has never lasted more than a 
couple of years. Relief requirements 
throughout Europe, it is believed, 
will be largely met in, say, eighteen 
months. The pent-up demand for 
automobiles will be very great, but 
the capacity of the automobile in- 
dustry is sufficient to supply every 
family in the United States with a 
new car in, say, three or four years. 
The high postwar demand for indus- 
trial equipment and machinery is 
likely to ease off after two or three 
years. Thus, after two, three or 
four years, the deferred - demand 
boom is, I think, likely to end in 
a slump unless we do something 
about it. 

I can find only one answer to 
prevent this slump and that is to 
push up construction, public and pri- 
vate, to a volume of fifteen to eigh- 
teen billion dollars a year. 


What Happens in Depressions 


There is nothing very mysterious 
about what happens in depression 
and what must be done to overcome 
it. Take the great depression that 
began in 1929. The essence of that 
depression, as indeed of all depres- 
sions, can quite simply and plainly 
be stated. Private capital outlays 
fell from seventeen billion dollars in 
1929 to two billion dollars in 1932. 
This decline let loose repercussions 
that nearly bankrupted our society. 
The decline in capital outlays laid 
low our heavy goods industries and 
caused vast unemployment. This in 
turn induced a decline of thirty bil- 
lion dollars in private consumption 
expenditures. The unemployed can- 
not spend, and those still holding 
jobs are afraid to spend. 

Thus the decline of fifteen billion 
dollars in private capital outlays had 
a magnified effect upon the economy, 
causing total national income to fall 
not by fifteen billion dollars but by 
forty-five billion dollars. 

To offset the inevitable postwar 
slump we need to prepare a com- 
pensatory public investment pre- 
gram. We should have federal, state 
and local public improvement and 
development projects planned clear 
through to the blueprint stage. We 
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Millions of Americans who now 
are at work in war industries 
will be given pink slips when 
the Axis decides to surrender. 
Clearly it is the nation’s duty 
to. see to it that there are 
new jobs for these workers and 
for the men who wore uniforms 


should be ready to throw them in 
wher needed. The experiences of 
the 1929 depression teach us the les- 
son that, once the decline has started, 
it feeds on itself, each decline induc- 
ing a further decline. 

Suppose the government had been 
prepared with an adequate compen- 
satory investment program of useful 
public works and development proj- 
ects. Had this been done it cannot 
be doubted that private capital out- 
lays would not have fallen by fifteen 
billion dollars, but perhaps by no 
more than six or seven billion dol- 
lars. If total construction and total 
investment outlays, public and pri- 
vate, had been held at the high level 
of 1929, we can be sure that the 
public in general would have kept 
on spending. We should not have 
had the decline of thirty billion dol- 
lars in private consumption expendi- 
tures. Thus, adequate planning 
ahead and proper timing of public 
investment can do the job. Boldly 
thrown in on a sustained basis, pub- 
lic investment outlays could have 
prevented the ever-widening breach 
which we did experience from 1929 
to 1932, and which brought us close 
to national bankruptcy. 

It is not enough to iron out the 
cycle. We must insure not only 
economic stability but also full em- 
ployment and rising living standards 
as rapidly as increases in produc- 
tivity permit. We are no longer 
confronted with the easy conditions 
of the past. The great Western 
frontier and the vast outpouring of 
population into the great reaches of 
our country provided boundless and 
easy opportunities for investment. 
We now need to develop a great new 
frontier in our own backyard. This 
requires ingenuity and planning. 

Consider, for example, urban re- 
development. Here indeed is a great 
new frontier for investment. But it 
will not happen automatically. There 
are serious obstacles in the way. 
These we must attack and overcome. 
The rebuilding of the slum and 
blighted areas in our towns and 
cities presents one of the major areas 
for private investment outlays in the 
generation that lies before us. But 
nothing will happen unless we de- 
velop a program. 

A well-conceived public invest- 
ment program will enlarge the op- 












































































Workers who suffered during the prewar depression want assurance there won’t be another 


portunities for private investment. 
The role of government is a mar- 
ginal one, but it is very important. 
The government need not enter the 
general field of production at all. 
That is the job of private enterprise. 
Private enterprise in our country has 
never shown any incapacity to pro- 
duce. It is the role of government 
to play its part in the creation of an 
adequate overall effective demand. 
And its role can be fairly accurately 
measured. 

What is necessary is that public 
and private construction and other 
investment must be adequate to take 
up the flow of savings seeking in- 
vestment. Percentagewise, this rep- 
resents a small fraction of income, 
but it is the all-important one in the 
maintenance of employment. 

Consider regional resource de- 
velopment. Consider what has been 
going on in recent years in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley in the Pacific 
Northwest, and in the Tennessee 
Valley. Private enterprise is look- 
ing up in those areas. Why? Be- 
cause of the basic public investment 
made in those areas. The basic pub- 
lic investment in those areas has 


"opened up outlets for private invest- 


ment, has raised productivity and 
purchasing power, and increased the 
market for private enterprise all over 
the country. 
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These two projects may not re- 
turn one hundred cents on the dollar 
to the federal treasury. But the re- 
percussions on our whole economy 
make these projects, nevertheless, 
profitable ventures. Private enter- 
prise cannot undertake a develop- 
ment which does not offer an ade- 
quate direct return. The govern- 
ment alone can look beyond the 
immediate return to the benefits ac- 
cruing to the society as a whole. 

A program of public investment 
can provide not only a stabilizing 
balance wheel to our economy; it 
can also open and enlarge private 
investment opportunities, revitalize 
private enterprise, and give us in 
the generation ahead an expanding 
economy with rising levels of income 
and employment. 

No modern society can endure for 
long the strains and stresses of de- 
flation, depression and unemploy- 
ment. In the Seventies and Nineties 
we tolerated serious depression be- 
cause we were then largely a rural 
society. But highly urbanized and 
highly industrialized societies are 
extremely vulnerable to depression 
and unemployment. We can no 
longer take a laissez-faire attitude. 
No government in the future can 
again permit our national income to 
fall to one-half in three short years 


as it did from 1929 to 1932. We 


shall, in fact, I am convinced, use 
fiscal policy. The only question is, 
Shall we use it haphazardly and, 
therefore, with quite unsatisfactory 
results, or shall we use a compensa- 
tory and developmental fiscal pro- 
gram in a rational and planned way? 

We have thus far made little head- 
way with a rational fiscal program. 
The spending program of the 
Thirties was essentially a salvaging 
process. We salvaged the banks, we 
salvaged the railroads, we salvaged 
bankrupt farmers, we salvaged bank- 
rupt home owners, we salvaged the 
unemployed with work relief. We 
now need a positive program to pre- 
vent serious depression. Yet the 
fact is that we are still making no 
adequate preparations. We have 
done nothing so far which gives us 
any assurance whatever that we shall 
not again be confronted with a 
devastating depression. And let us 
not forget that under modern condi- 
tions the national income can fall 
with dramatic suddenness to as 
toundingly low levels within a few 
months. Without useful and pro- 
ductive public improvement projects 
planned ahead we shall again be 
forced to resort to boondoggling. 

Our utter lack of a well-developed 
public investment program is 4 
shocking revelation of economic and 
financial irresponsibility. 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY, General Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


tions problem currently be- 

fore the American public is 
the question of organization of fore- 
men. Few newspapers have failed 
to comment editorially on this prob- 
lem; almost all have carried news 
stories of foremen’s strikes in the 
Detroit area and many have carried 
the paid advertisements of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, 
which view with alarm that which 
the Council chooses to designate as 
an effort toward union control of 
management. The problem has been 
needlessly complicated by inconsist- 
ent decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the reluctance 
of the National War Labor Board to 
take a firm grip on the problem and 
definitely settle it. 

At the outset it should be stated 
that the large majority of American 
Federation of Labor unions admit 
foremen to membership. That is the 
most logical situation for foremen. 
They should join those unions of 
their craft or work which admit them 
to membership. - 


\" IMPORTANT labor rela- 


Some Unions Don't Accept Them 


There are unions which do not 
admit foremen to membership. That 
may be due to various factors which 
up to the present time may have 
made it inadvisable to accept fore- 
men into membership. However, 
many such factors have disappeared 
within the last quarter of a century, 
and today there. are very few or- 
ganizations which cannot admit fore- 
men to membership. No detriment 
would be suffered by these organi- 
zations in admitting foremen but, on 
the contrary, they would benefit by 
their admission. Perhaps a recon- 
sideration by those unions which do 
not admit foremen to membership 
will change their rule in that respect. 

The question is what should be 
the status of foremen who are not 
admitted into membership of unions, 
and who nevertheless have griev- 
ances which require adjustment and 
which cannot be adjusted because of 
the refusal or arbitrariness of their 
employers. Naturally, these fore- 
men are compelled to form and join 
organizations of their own for the 
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purpose of collective bargaining with 
their employers. It is the problem 
viewed in this light that has given 
rise to the situation hereinafter dis- 
cussed. 

The organization of foremen 
under our present statutes dealing 
with labor relations was officially 
considered in 1942 when an inde- 
pendent union of mine foremen filed 
a petition with the National Labor 
Relations Board requesting a bar- 
gaining unit of employes composed 
entirely of foremen. After a hear- 
ing on this petition, the Board held 
an oral argument in which a num- 
ber of labor unions and employer 
associations were invited to partici- 
pate. 

A representative of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared and 
argued that, by the provisions of 
the law, foremen were entitled to the 
full protection and all of the rights 
provided for in the National Labor 
Relations Act. The National Labor 
Relations Board then, in a 2 to 1 
decision, held the unit to be appro- 
priate, ordered an election, and fol- 
lowing the election certified the 
union as the bargaining representa- 
tive of the company’s foremen. 

Had the Board adhered to this 
decision, there would be no present 
problem plaguing production over 
the right of foremen to bargain col- 
lectively. However, a year after it 
had seemingly settled the question, 
the Board exhumed it and breathed 
mischievous life into it by reversing 
itself in the Maryland Dry Dock 
Company case, holding that bargain- 
ing units of supervisory employes 
were not appropriate. 

As a result of this decision, fore- 
men were denied the right to bar- 
gain collectively under the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations 
Act and were left with only their 
economic means for obtaining recog- 
nition from employers who would 
not recognize and bargain with fore- 
men on a collective basis. 

After the Board’s decision in the 
Maryland Dry Dock case, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether or not an 
employer could discharge a foreman 
for engaging in general and usual 
union activities, This issue arose in 


a case involving the Republic Steel 
Company and in a second case in- 
volving the Soss Manufacturing 
Company. The Board consolidated 
these two cases and, prior to issuing 
its decision, again invited various 
labor unions and associations of em- 
ployers to present their respective 
views. 

Counsel for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appeared at this argu- 
ment and took the position that 
Congress intended to protect fore- 
men against being discharged for 
union activities when it enacted the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

In its decision the Board held that, 
while under some circumstances an 
employer would not be committing 
an unfair labor practice under the 
act for discharging foremen who had 
engaged in union activities, it would 
be an unfair labor practice under 
other circumstances; the theory of 
the Board in this two-way, indecisive 
decision was that if a foreman used 
the authority he possessed as a fore- 
man to influence ordinary employes 
and deny them freedom of choice of 
bargaining representatives, the fore- 
man could be discharged by the 
employer for such union activities. 
However, the Board concluded it 
would be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to discharge a fore- 
man merely because he joined or 
continued to remain a member of a 
labor union. 


Weak Decision Not Helpful 


This decision of the Board is very 
weak and will do nothing to solve 
the problem which has been created 
by the determination of foremen to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

In some recent instances foremen 
have attempted to employ concerted 
action as a means to obtain the right 
to bargain collectively. On such 
occasions they have been called be- 
fore the National War Labor Board 
and ordered to call off their strikes. 
The War Labor Board has brought 
to bear the greatest pressure to force 
a termination of these strikes. While 
the War Labor Board has gone all- 
out to order a termination of fore- 
men’s strikes, the War Labor Board 
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has not made a similar effort to get 
to the bottom of the dispute and 
settle the controversy on a definite 
and final basis. 

The War Labor Board was cre- 
ated in conjunction with labor’s 
pledge not to strike during wartime 
in order that a tribunal might exist 
to settle industrial disputes as,a sub- 
stitute for the economic strife en- 
gaged in as the means to settle such 
disputes in peacetimes. However, 
when the foremen have presented 
their dispute to the War Labor 
Board and have indicated that what 
they seek in their dispute is the right 
to bargain collectively through their 
union as a bargaining representative, 
they are faced with the policy of the 
War Labor Board to decide no ques- 
tions in which the issue involved is 
the representation of employes. 

Executive Order 9017, which es- 
tablished the National War Labor 
Board, provides that 
nothing therein should 
supersede or be in 
conflict with the Na- 
tional Labor Rela- 


tions Act. The Na- 
tional War Labor 


Board in interpreting 
this portion of the 
executive order has 
concluded that it has 
no jurisdiction to 
settle this dispute of 
the foremen, for in 
its opinion that is a 
matter within the 
jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Thus, 
foremen find them- 
selves on both horns 
of a dilemma, with 
the National Labor 
Relations Board re- 
fusing to provide an 
avenue under the 
Wagner Act to ob- 
tain recognition, and 
the War Labor Board 
exerting all possible 
pressure to prevent 
foremen from _ ob- 
taining recognition 
by means of economic pressure. 

Through the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
the actions of the War Labor Board, 
foremen have been left with no 
means of obtaining redress for just 
grievances. The problem, though, 
still exists and will exist until set- 
tled. 

The blame for the situation must 
be laid at the door of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

There is no reason for construing 
the National Labor Relations Act so 
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as to deny foremen the protection 
of the act in the matter of collective 
bargaining on the grounds that they 
are a part of management and thus 
in collective bargaining would sit on 
both sides of the bargaining table. 
In modern industry they are not a 
part of management. That much is 
obvious. The very position of fore- 
men at this present time amply and 
conclusively demonstrates that they 
are not. 

If they were a part of manage- 
ment, and if they were in a position 
to sit,on both sides of the bargaining 
table, they would not need to appear 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board to seek the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act, nor 
would they be vainly seeking a 
settlement of their problem before 
the National War Labor Board, nor 
would they need to strike to obtain 
recognition. They would merely 





Like other workers, foremen need the strength of union 
when confronted with employers who are stiff-necked 


exercise their authority as manage- 
ment and recognize themselves and 
bargain with themselves. That, of 
course, is absurd, and the reason it 
is absurd is that foremen in the pres- 
ent structure of the managerial hier- 
archy are no more than ordinary 
employes. 

The machinist at his lathe has his 
work to perform on behalf of his 
employer, and the foreman has his 
definite work to perform on the part 
of his employer in the same manner. 
Each has his own responsibilities, his 


own duties. It requires a poor opin- 
ion of the sense of responsibility, 
integrity and capabilities of Ameri. 
can workmen to be able to hold that, 
once a foreman is permitted to bar. 
gain collectively with his employer, 
he will not perform his duties and ae. 
cept his responsibilities and obliga. 

tions on behalf of his employer. 
Another fallacy in the attitude of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
toward collective bargaining by fore- 
men is that the Board for some rea- 
son ignores the fact that in a great 
many unions it has always been cus- 
tomary and required that super. 
visory employes and foremen belong 
to the same labor union as do the 
workmen they supervise and bar- 
gain collectively with their employer 
through that union. In the printing 
trades the master printer is a mem- 
ber of the union and in all the build- 
ing trades foremen must belong to 
the union. - Yet be- 


the union they are 
not lax in their jobs, 
nor has the printing 
business or building 
industry suffered as 
a result of foremen 
bargaining collec- 
tively. 

The fact is that the 
National Labor Re- 
lations Board, in its 
handling of this prob- 
lem, seems to have 
forgotten the funda- 
mental principles and 
policies upon which 
the National Labor 
Relations Act is 
based. 

Section 1 of that 
act provides in part 
as follows: 

“The inequality of 
bargaining power be- 
tween employes who 
do not possess full 
freedom of associa- 
tion or actual liberty 
of contract and em- 
ployers who are or- 
ganized in the cor- 
porate or other forms of ownership 
association substantially burdens and 
affects the flow of commerce, and 
tends to aggravate recurrent busi- 
ness depressions, by depressing 
wage rates and the purchasing 
power of wage-earners in industry 
and by preventing the stabilization 
of competitive wage rates and work- 
ing conditions within and between 
industries. 

“Experience has proved that pro- 
tection by law of the right of em- 
ployes to organize and bargain 
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a PICTURED ABOVE is the new B-29 Superfortress, the carries a greater bomb load, is far faster, has greater alti- 
mammoth plane that was used last month to blast Japan’s tude and longer range than any other bombardment plane 
nea steel center of Yawata in the first blow at the Japanese home in the world. 
lec- islands since the Doolittle raid of two years ago. The B-29, Boeing, which has produced the B-17 in great numbers, 
like its famed predecessor, the B-17 Flying Fortress, is a is now being converted to production of B-29s exclusively. 
the product of union labor. Superfortresses are also being made by other companies. 
Re- The Superfortress is the result of more than four years While the B-29, an all-American weapon in this war, is 
its of planning and work. Late in 1939 the Army asked air- being used against the enemies of the U.S.A., it has been 
-ob- craft manufacturers to submit designs for a super-range pointed out that the giant bomber probably constitutes one 
avi plane. The design submitted by the Boeing Aircraft Com- of the strongest arguments ever advanced why Americans 
pany of Seattle, maker of the Flying Fortress, was accepted. should join in the effort to find a way to avoid future wars. 
\da- Boeing workers are members of the American Federation In a war a generation hence, with enemy nations in pos- 
and of Labor’s International Association of Machinists, as are session of planes whose range would surpass that of today’s 
rich the men and women employed by many other aircraft B-29, civilians in our country would be almost as vulnerable 
bor manufacturers. to bombings as the people of London and Berlin have been 
is The Superfortress is the most complicated flying mechan- _in this war. 
ism ever assembled. It has a wing span of more than 141 Meanwhile, freedom-loving American workers with union 
that feet, is almost 100 feet long and has an overall height of ecards in their pockets are working hard, turning out B-29s 
more than 27 feet. It is one and a half times as large as_jn record time to narrow the gap between the coming de- 
part the B-17 and has engines almost twice as powerful. It feat of Germany and the downfall of Japan. 
y of 
be- Ff collectively safeguards commerce designation of representatives of eliminate strikes and disruption in 
who F from injury, impairment or inter- their own choosing, for the purpose commerce occasioned by employers’ 
full ruption, and promotes the flow of of negotiating the terms and con- refusal to recognize and bargain col- 
cla | commerce by removing certain rec- ditions of their employment or other _lectively with their employes, it must 
“TY ognized sources of industrial strife mutual aid or protection.” be extended to those groups of 
cm" ¥ and unrest, by encouraging practices A reading of this statement of the workers who have found it neces- 
°F T fundamental to the friendly adjust- policy of the act alone is sufficient sary, in order to eliminate ill treat- 
r te ment of industrial disputes * * * to demonstrate that the act was in- ment, to organize and to bargain 
ond and by restoring equality of bargain- tended to apply in such situations collectively. 
and | 2g power between employes and_ as that involving foremen. Foremen When the National Labor Rela- 
an® f employes. now constitute a classification of em- tions Board returns to the phi- 
a “Tt is hereby declared to be the ployes who are no longer able to losophy of the fundamental principles 
. policy of the United States to elimi- bargain with equality with their em- upon which the National Labor Re- 
- nate the causes of certain substantial ployers on an individual basis and lations Act is based, strikes by fore- 
te obstructions to the free flow of com- who in an effort to enhance their men will cease and the current press- 
tk. | Merce and to mitigate and eliminate bargaining power _have organized ing problem revolving about the 
een | these obstructions when they have and seek to bargain collectively in status of foremen and their relation- 
occurred by encouraging the prac- order that they might be on a more ship to their employers will be solved 
\ro- | tice and procedure of collective bar- equal bargaining plane with their to the present advantage of the war 
om- | gaining and by protecting the exer- employer. ; : effort and to the future advantage 
ain | cise by workers of full freedom of If the act, then, is to function to of production and commerce in 
association, self-organization and accomplish its purpose, if it is to American industry. 
ST | July, 1944 15 
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r i VHE news of recent weeks has 
demonstrated how well Ameri- 
can labor has armored the 

mailed fist of the United States 

Navy. It has become so overpower- 

ing that, in the words of a Navy 

Department statement, it has “re- 

versed the direction of traffic in the 

Pacific Ocean.” 

Last month marked the opening of 
another decisive phase of the war on 
all fronts. Across the English Chan- 
nel a bridge of 4,000 ships carried 
the Allied invasion forces to the 
European mainland—and helped to 
keep them there. 

In the Pacific a strong task force 
struck at Saipan, the gateway to the 
Philippines, but 1,450 miles from the 
Japanese mainland; and our fleet 
air arm smashed devastatingly at a 
large Japanese fleet which. chose to 
turn and run rather than fight it out. 

And last month, too, the existence 
of Task Force 58 was revealed, 
given “the entire Pacific Ocean to 
the gates of Japan as its stamping 
ground.” More than 1,000 planes 
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can be launched from the 1,250,000 
square feet of aircraft carrier decks 
in this force. 

To reveal the Navy’s strategy dur- 
ing the months to come would be 
giving valuable information to the 
enemy. But there is one facet of 
our strategy which it is heartening 
to discuss, and that is production. 

The fact that we are moving in- 
exorably on to Tokyo, that we are 
on our way to Berlin, is a tribute 
to the gallantry of our fighting men 
and the fine fighting equipment be- 
ing supplied on an almost unbeliev- 
able scale by the men and women of 
American labor. Teamed together, 
they have given a new meaning to 
the concept of “combined opera- 
tions.” Teamed together, they are 
assuring victory and paving the way 
to a world at peace. 

However, it would ‘be folly to as- 
sume that victory at this juncture 
is ours for the asking. To win we 
must push forward, without mental 
or physical relaxation, both at the 
fighting and production fronts. A 





look at the map will give one answer 
to why this is so. A reflection on 
the cost in men and material in 
achieving what we have already 
achieved gives another. 

We must realize that the German 
army is still intact, is still a danger- 
ous, powerful fighting machine. The 
German worker is still turning out 
the sinews of war for Hitler, and 
we now know that the threat of 
secret weapons was not unadulter- 
ated propaganda. As for Japan, 
wide reaches of ocean must be nego- 
tiated before we land on the Jap- 
anese mainland. In the Pacific our 
enemy includes distance. 

As the fortunes of battle change 
constantly, so must our planning in 
production. In a very gratifying 
way American labor has met these 
changes and provided the necessary 
ships, planes and equipment as they 
were needed by our Navy. 

During the early days of the war, 
destroyer-escorts were in demagd to 
clear the sea lanes of the Nazi wolf- 
packs. Two hundred and sixty DE’s 
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Seabees going ashore somewhere 
in the Pacific theater of war. 
| As Admiral W oodward says, these 
men are ‘American labor’s own’ 


Swere scheduled, and American work- 

ers rolled out more than 300; when 
the call was sounded for large num- 
bers of aircraft carriers to give the 
E Navy floating air bases, American 
labor responded again and today 
nearly 100 carriers are stalking the 
enemy in the Pacific alone. 

A little over two years ago, land- 
ing craft were only in the blueprint 
siage. To provide the ships to 
Scarry our men to the enemy’s 
beaches in accordance with our mili- 
tary timetables, American labor an- 
Sswered the call to arms. Ships were 
built in yards which once were Mid- 
/ western cow pastures and cornfields. 
Time was of the essence. That we 
had sufficient landing craft for the 
European theater on D-Day is a 
tribute to the ingenuity and skill of 
American wage-earners. 

And so it was with providing 100- 
Octane gasoline to keep our planes 
aloft. New refineries were con- 
structed, and today the pipelines to 
victory are providing this necessary 
fuel in increasing torrents. 


Construction Time Reduced 


Construction time on_ aircraft, 
ships and equipment has been cut 
constantly and drastically in order 
to meet schedules. As our fighting 
forces changed their tactics and 
strategy to meet existing and future 
needs, so has American labor. Like 
the wheels of a fine watch, the battle 
and production fronts have been 
synchronized most effectively. 

Navy production must continue at 
a high level, as our fighting is 
stepped up. And there will be many, 
many changes and new adaptations. 

At present the Navy is in most 
urgent need of advance-base gear. 
These are the thousand and one 
items necessary to convert an enemy 
beach quickly into a base of opera- 
tions. Every time we strike at the 
enemy’s shores, equipment is needed 
to establish these bases. The saga 
of American labor’s own Seabees 
underscores the vital necessity for 
increased production to provide the 
tools with which they work. 

American workers today can view 
the news with a sense of justifiable 
pride. 

It is the ships, planes and equip- 
ment they are producing that are 
helping to shorten the war. 


Coast Guard vessel is a haven 
for sailors rescued in Atlantic 
after Nazis torpedoed their ship 
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Unfinished Business 


ONGRESS has acted upon legislation to 
facilitate war contract termination so 
that industries may have funds for recon- 
version. Congress has provided demobiliza- 
tion pay and unemployment benefits for de- 
mobilized servicemen. Such legislation was 
needed and Congress was well advised in 
taking action. 

But what about the more than thirty mil- 
lions of persons in war production who will 
be at least temporarily without jobs? And 
the millions in civilian industries who will 
be dislocated in the return to peacetime con- 
ditions? 

Congress has recessed without making 
adequate provisions for the workers without 
whose faithful services it would have been 
impossible to equip our military forces so 
quickly and to give them the materials and 
supplies to wage war successfully. The 
workers of the United States will not forget 
this legislative neglect. They will insist that 
this unfinished business have priority when 
Congress resumes its deliberations. 

Since January the American Federation 
of Labor has been urging a definite postwar 
program including emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation for workers. We have 
urged a central unifying administration for 
reconversion to make every decision count 
for full employment. 

Since the nation bears the responsibility 
for this emergency, we believe the nation 
should take responsibility for a two-year pe- 
riod. Existing state laws are inadequate to 
protect wage-earners during the emergency 
when production facilities may take eighteen 
months to reconvert. State laws do not cover 
all workers; they do not pay benefits in 
amounts adequate to maintain the workers 
and their families; nor do they compensate 
for periods long enough to protect workers 
against “going on relief.” 

The three millions of workers employed 
directly by the United States government in 
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war production would not be covered; nor 
the seamen in the merchant marine which 
has been an adjunct of the military in this 
war. Disqualifying provisions which protect 
state funds weakened by merit-rating provi- 
sions would deny benefits to many. A worker 
leaving one job to take another which looked 
more permanent, but which did not last, 
would find himself denied unemployment 
compensation in some states. 

When the Kilgore bill (S. 1823) was in- 
troduced, the American Federation of Labor 
asked for its early enactment. Powerful in- 
fluences have caused delay. The Kilgore bill 
has been definitely improved and is before 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. The 
American Federation of Labor asks that the 
committee report it without further delay 
and that Congress give the measure early and 
favorable action. 


Political Responsibility 


S THE great climaxes that will end this 
war take their costly toll of human life, 
the responsibility for action and _ results 
worthy of these sacrifices begins to weigh 
heavily upon all who have any part in the 
making of the terms and conditions of peace. 
As a basic principle labor holds that our 
foreign policy and the authorization of world 
agencies to maintain the peace should be in 
accord with national agreement and there- 
fore outside the scope of party politics. 
There is an encouraging degree of agree- 
ment between spokesmen for all important 
group interests to make clear national objec- 
tives. Implementation of these objectives 
must be left to our representatives in inter- 
national conferences. 

Because we believe this is the best method 
of procedure, we hold that all national 
groups should have adequate representation 
in making the decisions in such conferences. 

Our responsibilities do not end with inter- 
national decisions. We have equally urgent 
and decisive policies to make on the home 
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front. To meet our needs, the federal gov- 
ernment has assumed a large degree of con- 
trol over the personal lives of citizens in 
addition to control over industrial under- 
takings. Manpower controls, of course, 
should end automatically with the emer- 
gency, but the power and controls over in- 
dustry cannot wisely be released without 
planning for the impact of the change on our 
economy. The result can be either to build 
up huge trusts or to facilitate the return of 
free competitive enterprise. The conse- 
quences of these decisions will be of vital im- 
portance to all workers. 

There has never been a time when it was 
so vitally important to wage-earners to make 
sure that their representatives in Congress 
understood their needs and desires. 

Every central labor union should see to it 
that its non-partisan political committee in- 
terviews all candidates to find out their atti- 
tude on legislation demanded by labor. Do 
not confuse the Federation’s program of ac- 
tion with that of other programs not designed 
to maintain our free democratic institutions. 

Never before has the issue of personal free- 
dom, as represented by democratic ideals and 
opposed to personal control by the state or 
any form of dictatorship, been more crucial 
to labor’s future. We cannot win the war 
against despotism until we restore democ- 
racy at home. Wage-earners have as great, 
if not greater, a concern in this issue as any 
other national group. . 

Eternal vigilance, which is necessary to 
maintain liberty, begins for wage-earners 
with questioning of political candidates in 
accord with proposals submitted to the two 
political parties by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Unions and Reconstruction 


NVASION of the continent began the 

last phase of the German war and makes 
it imperative that plans for restoring civil 
government be ready. 

It is our hope that military government 
can be replaced by local self-government 
with overall democratic institutions. An in- 
stitution essential to these purposes is the 
trade union, which was wiped out by the 
Fascist and Nazi regimes. Restoration of 
trade unions will provide a way to mobilize 
workers and give them a means to put uni- 
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formity into work relationships and work 
standards. It is an agency that protects work- 
ers and will rebuild structures of manage- 
ment-labor relationships. 

The trade union movement is the primary 
agency of justice. Workers will need to de- 
velop sound economic relationships at home 
and to protect wage-earners in whatever 
relationships are developed with other coun- 
tries, including terms of peace. In addition, 
trade unionism makes possible a democratic 
way of life over ever wider areas. 

The “Social and Economic Demands for 
the Postwar World” formulated by the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, 
which recently became available. contains 
this clear statement: 

_ The reconstruction of the trade union organiza- 
tions and the restoration of trade union rights 
in all countries is one of the first steps toward 
human liberties and democratic institutions. This 
is one of the earliest and safest measures ‘to be 
taken in all countries and the one that can make 
the greatest contribution toward the establishmenb 
and maintenance of public order. 

Provision must also be made in any emergency 
scheme of help for the earliest possible recognition 
of other workers’ organizations, whether eco- 
nomic, social or cultural, such as consumers’ and 
producers’ cooperative societies, whether they be 
agricultural, industrial or commercial, Friendly 
Societies (Mutual Assistance), etc. 


This clear, sound statement is’ in sharp 
contrast to the position taken by Walter 
Citrine, president of this organization, when 
the restoration of the German trade union 
movement was discussed in the recent con- 
ference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at Philadelphia. Citrine vigorously op- 
posed a proposal to make restoration of trade 
unions a basic recommendation for liberated 
countries. 

The position of Citrine was as confusing as 
his proposal to hold a war labor conference 
without previous consultation with the na- 
tional organizations represented in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. For- 
tunately for the trade union movement, that 
conference was not held. 

The trade union movement needs to 
strengthen its foundations in order to deal 
with postwar problems which will afford a 
supreme test of principles and institutions of 
human freedom. 


Ween 
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‘The Medieval 





Craft Guilds 


Centuries before the Christian era 
there were craft unions in Greece 
and Rome. These organizations of 
wage-earners enjoyed legal stand- 
ing in their respective communities. 
Like the unions of today, the ancient 
unions engaged in collective bargain- 
ing. They were also quite militant, 
ready to fight at the drop of a hat 
for the preservation of their rights. 

Last month the author described 
the building of King Solomon’s 
Temple by Phoenician craftsmen un- 
der Hiram. The Phoenicians took 
their unions with them when they 
went to Jerusalem. Hebrew workers, 
after learning craft skills from the 
visitors, perpetuated the unions when 
the latier returned home, 


URING the Dark Ages 
which followed the collapse 
of Roman civilization, Eu- 
. rope turned backward toward bar- 
barism. Gone was the purposeful, 
constructive strength of the Empire, 
with the leadership which had made 
it great. 

The cities were largely deserted; 
there was no way of supplying them 
with food had they been populated. 
The production and distribution of 
wealth had practically ceased. The 
courts of law and the schools had 
ceased to function. Destruction, 
fear and lawlessness had taken their 
place. The law of the fang and the 
claw, with its savagery, replaced or- 
derly government. Such authority 
as existed was in the hands of strong 
and brutal men who had secured 
local control and maintained it 
through armed force. Industry and 
commerce languished or vanished. 
The craft unions were without em- 
ployment. They expired. The end 
of over a thousand years of craft 
unionism had been reached. The 
only records left of their existence 
were the inscriptions they had carved 
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Part IV 
of John P. Frey’s 
CRAFT UNIONS 
OF ANCIENT 
AND 
MODERN TIMES 











upon the stones of a vanished civili- 
zation, and the scanty references in 
the writings of antiquity. 

They had taught and applied the 
narrow truth of the brotherhood of 
the skilled who toiled. Before the 
end came, many had been influenced 
by the greater Divine truth taught 
by the Carpenter of Nazareth—the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

Christianity also suffered from 
the Empire’s collapse. The church 
was weak, its influence extending 
but a short distance from those 
places where the teachings of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth were taught 
and practiced. The flame of civili- 
zation and of Christianity flickered 
feebly in the churches and mon- 
asteries. It almost became extin- 
guished. 

After several hundred years ves- 
tiges of civilization reappeared. 
Though there was little security for 
life and property, there developed a 
slowly increasing demand for fabri- 
cated goods. Little by little and 
laboriously men taught themselves 
the skills which had been lost and 
which were now required. Crafts- 
manship reappeared on the indus- 
trial horizon. 

This industrial revival was accom- 
panied by the organizing of the 





skilled workmen into craft guilds, 
not because someone had prepared a 
blueprint for them, or that they pos- 
sessed records of the: past, but for 
the same practical reason which had 
led the workmen of ancient Greece 
and Rome to organize—the impell- 
ing force of self-preservation. 

Beginning with the tenth century 
the craft guilds spread throughout 
much of Europe. As time passed 
they, too, became the active cham- 
pions of free institutions and self- 
government. In time many of them 
secured royal charters which gave 
them special protection and _privi- 
leges. Rulers and city corporations 
did not like the power they had ac- 
quired, but did urgently require the 
skilled work they alone could per- 
form. 

Merchant guilds developed, and 
these also looked askance at the 
strength the craft guilds had estab- 
lished. But the skill possessed by 
the guild members was so all-impor- 
tant that they proved successful in 
holding their own, and in playing an 
active part in municipal affairs. At 
one period the craftsman was con- 
sidered the most important man ex- 
cept the noble. 

An illuminating illustration of 
their standing is contained in the 
“Red Book of Hergest,” a four- 
teenth century Welsh Bardic manu- 
script: It contains the story of 
“Kilhweh and Olewen,” King 
Arthur being the principal character. 
The following dialogue occurs : 

“Open the door.” 

“T will not open it.” 

“Wherefore not?” 

“The knife is in the meat, and 
the drink is in the horn, and there is 
revelry in Arthur’s Hall, and none 
may enter therein but the son of a 
king of a privileged country, or a 
craftsman bringing his craft.’ (Au- 
thor’s italics. ) 

From the eleventh to the four- 
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teenth century the craft guilds grew 
jin number and in influence. Then 
a gradual change in the journeyman 
craitsman’s status began to develop. 
Industry was expanding. Master 
craitsmen began to employ several 
journeymen and apprentices. The 
masters desired more control over 
the journeymen. They slowly se- 
cured this because they were em- 
ployers and also through gradual 
changes in the guilds’ constitutions 
and by-laws, which prevented jour- 
neymen from holding certain impor- 


tant offices in the guild, including’ 


that of treasurer. 

Before examining further into the 
craft guilds let us endeavor to pic- 
ture a medieval craftsman. He had 
served a long apprenticeship, gen- 
erally seven years. When this had 
been completed he traveled from 
place to place, learning more and 
more of the “arts and mysteries” of 
his craft. For a number of years he 
became what his name implied, a 
journeyman, a mechanic on his 
travels. When this period had 
passed he looked around for some 


permanent place to live. 


A Sample of His Craftsmanship 


Here, as far as he could, he made 
an outstanding example of his craft 
skill—his masterpiece—so that pros- 
pective customers could see a sample 
of his craftsmanship. He set himself 
up as a master craftsman. 

As an apprentice he had learned 
the rudiments of his craft’s guild, 
its traditions and its laws. Then its 
“mysteries” had been made known 
to him when the guild initiated him 
as a journeyman. He became fa- 
miliar with the guild’s problems, the 
constant effort of the nobles, the city 
corporations and the merchant guilds 
to interfere with the craftsmen’s cus- 
toms, their rules and regulations, 
their wages, the prices charged for 
what they produced. He learned 
that these influences worked to favor 
a non-guild craftsman whenever pos- 
sible. He was therefore as strongly 
opposed to the non-member as are 
our craftsmen of today. 

To protect himself in his right to 
self-government within the guild, the 
practice of securing royal charters 
was. established, so that in many 
cities no workman could work at his 
craft unless he was a member in 
good standing of his guild. Some 
of these charters went back to the 
eleventh century. 

The craftsman had a great pride 
in his skill, the knowledge of his 
craft’s “arts and mysteries.” He 
sensed that without him the knight 
could have no armor or weapons, 
that the nobles could have no castles, 
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and the church no cathedrals. He 
was the one who wove the cloth, or 
made it into garments. His skill 
produced the furniture for the homes 
and the trappings for the horses. 
City corporations depended upon 
him for public works. The crafts- 
man was fully conscious of his im- 
portance without anyone telling him 
so. He had a pride, a fierce pride 
at times, in his skill. 

In his guild he found a common 
brotherhood, the members of which, 
however they may have been di- 
vided over personalities, were thor- 
oughly and determinedly united in 
defending and advancing the guild’s 
welfare. The guild was his shield 
and buckler, his defender and his 
city of refuge. 

He was a practical man who be- 
lieved in resisting every attempt to 
encroach upon guild rights. The 
records show that at times he 
buckled on such weapons as he pos- 
sessed and marched out to meet his 
opponents in militant mood, which 
the ancient chronicles of the city 
corporations termed unlawful as- 
semblage, rioting and armed rebel- 
lion. Because he believed in organi- 
zation and had found how to make 
it function effectively, he had learned 
to depend upon himself. The guild 
craftsman occupied a position of 
far-reaching influence which he was 
conscious he had carved out for 
himself. Self-confident, he feared 
none except his Creator. 

Fortunately, there are ample rec- 
ords of the guild period. Many rec- 
ords kept by guilds are available. 
The histories of cities contain fre- 
quent references to them. Students 
have collected a mass of documents 





from the medieval period, which give 
the story of guild development and 
activity in Europe and Great Britain. 

Many volumes relative to the 
guilds can be found in our public 
libraries. We shall not endeavor 
to present a limited picture of the 
guilds by examining their history 
as the geologist examines rocks, one 
stratum upon the other. Instead, 
from their history separate instances 
of activities will be given so that we 
may see the guilds in action. 

We will find in their problems, 
their policies and in their conduct 
much which parallels the industrial 
picture of today. At times fierce 
jurisdictional disputes developed be- 
tween them. The guild wardens 
have their counterpart in the local 
business agent, whose methods of 
persuasion do not always depend 
upon the use of soft words. 

Cities through their city corpora- 
tion (board of aldermen or super- 
visors} enacted drastic anti-guild 
ordinances which the guilds resisted 
and generally with success. Mer- 
chant guilds and city corporations 
petitioned the King for relief, which 
he sometimes gave, but gave some- 
thing which the guilds believed to 
be their rights. These they may 
have been forced to forego for a 
brief period, but they never sur- 
rendered 

The guilds were responsible or- 
ganizations in more than one direc- 
tion. They were held responsible 
for the workmanship of their mem- 
bers, for the guild was accepted as 
the guarantor of work which came 
up to the standard. Poor or indif- 
ferent work brought the member a 
discipline, which was frequently an 


Guild halls built centuries ago still stand in many European towns 
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official reprimand in the guild meet- 
ing or a fine. A glaring failure 
might even cost the guilty one his 
membership. 

In doing work for the city cor- 
poration, the nobles or the religious 
orders, the guild was responsible for 
replacing all faulty workmanship. 
With craft pride there was the ac- 
companying balance of craft respon- 
sibility. The guilds were able, be- 
cause of their skill, which was so 
much required, to enjoy special 
privileges, but with these they were 
also compelled to assume respon- 
sibility. 

Let us turn over a few pages of 
guild history to find some illuminat- 
ing incidents. 

The first reflects the custom of 
the burghers and the city corpora- 
tions to place curbs upon the guilds, 
and the guilds’ determination to 
maintain the self-made ordinances 
of their craft. 

In 1261 A.D. a large number of 
craftsmen broke into the moat of 
London to hold an election for 
mayor. They elected a craftsman 
named Thomas Fitz Thomas, and 
what seems surprising—in view of 
the manner of his election—is that 
he served his term of office. What 
the good burghers of London 
thought of this there is no record, 
but they did submit. The craftsmen 
felt that they had established their 
right to have a definite voice in the 
election of mayor, and we hear no 
more of their troubles in the mayor- 
alty campaigns which followed. 

Some sixty-five years previous to 
this election for mayor of London 
there had been serious rioting in 
that city. Some fifty thousand, so 
the annals state, challenged the au- 
thorities. Among 
them were a large 
number of crafts- 
men. The leader 
was William of the 
Long Beard, or 
William Fitz-Os- 
bert, prominent as 
a member of his 
guild. His undis- 
ciplined forces, despite their cour- 
age and determination, could not 
resist the trained constabulary and 
the troops stationed in the barracks 
of the Tower of London. When his 
forces were disorganized and de- 
feated, he took refuge in the tower 
of the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
in Cheapside. King Richard I is- 
sued a warrant for his arrest. Fire 
was set to the church to force Fitz- 
Osbert to come out. 

He tried to escape, but was seen 
by a burgher and stabbed to death, 
avenging the burgher’s father, who 
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had been killed by the rebellion 
leader. 

Apparently the cause for this dem- 
onstration was the usual one of taxes 
for the wars, which the guilds be- 
lieved had been unfairly assessed. 
The armed: resistance presented by 
the guilds, which in some aspects re- 
sembled a general strike, proved a 
failure but did not break the guild 
spirit or purpose to defend lustily 
their rights and interests. The con- 
vincing proof of this is the irregu- 
lar assembly in the city’s moat, some 
sixty-five years later, which elected 
one of their number as mayor who 
afterward was accepted as the chief 
magistrate by the burghers of 
London. 

Throughout the first three hun- 
dred years or more of the craft 
guilds’ existence thére was continual 
conflict with the merchant guilds 
and the city corporations. Mer- 
chants and burghers were deter- 
mined to control the crafts and regu- 
late their ordinances. 

There were in fact two causes for 
the conflict : 

> The craft guilds fixed the wages 
for their labor—the price for their 
product—in the same manner as the 
merchants fixed the price for their 
goods. The merchants desired to fix 
the crafts’ rate of wages as well as 
the prices for what they sold to the 
craftsmen and other citizens. 

> The craftsmen, being thoroughly 
organized and refusing to work with 
non-members, possessed a power in 
municipal affairs which the mer- 
chants desired to control exclusively 
for their own personal welfare. 

One of the guilds which early 
played a part in London’s activities 
were the . weavers. 
They had been or- 
ganized long  be- 
fore they secured 
a royal charter. 
The charter gave 
them a control and 
jurisdiction sup- 
ported by the royal 
authority which 
they had not previously enjoyed. In 
return for their charter they paid 
a rent or ferme annually to the king. 

As one result of these charters 
the citizens no longer enjoyed indi- 
vidual sway in London and the other 
cities where guild charters had been 
granted. It is not surprising that 
for several centuries there existed 
a constant, active conflict between 
the craft guilds and the combined 
merchant guilds and burghers, both 
groups striving for power. On many 
occasions the turmoil, and the meth- 
ods as well, resembled the anti- 





union activities of our modern citi. 
zens’ alliances, and merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ associations. Prob. 
ably the issues involved then and 
today were much the same. 

The weavers of the medieval pe- 
riod were famous for the quality of 
the cloth they made, and were among 
the first to secure charters on the 
continent and in England. There 
was a weavers’ guild in Spire in the 
early part of the twelfth century, 
one in Mayence in 1099 A.D., and 
one in Worms in 1114 A.D., of 
which there are authentic records, 
Henry I of England chartered a 
London weavers’ guild about 1110 
A.D. 

It was the beginning of a long 
contest between the guild and the 
burghers, who had support from the 
city corporation. The burghers op- 
posed the establishment of this craft 
guild with vigor, and sometimes 
questionable activities. The contest 
lasted until the fifteenth century, 
when the weavers’ guild firmly es- 
tablished its supremacy. English 
kings found it advantageous to play 
one against the other, and to keep the 
citizens divided. This conflict be- 
tween the two groups supplies a 
good example of the struggle be- 
tween the rapidly growing guilds 
and the body of the old citizens. 

Under Henry I (1100-33 A.D.) 
the weavers were given a charter 
which, among other rights, provided 
that— 

“Nobody except by them shall in- 
troduce himself, within the city, into 
their mystery, and nobody within 
Southwark or other places belonging 
to London except he be a member 
of their guild.” 

These privileges were confirmed 
by Henry II. 

This gave the guild a monopoly, 
for no non-guild weaver could work 
in London. It enabled the weavers 
to maintain a fixed price for their 
product, and exempted them from 
control over their internal affairs 
by the city corporation. 

This exemption, this freedom 
from the jurisdiction of city author- 
ities over the guild’s internal rules 
and regulations, stirred the jealousy 
of the other citizens to such a de- 
gree that they made continual pro- 
tests to the.king. Finally, in the 
reign of King John, a royal promise 
was made to the angry citizens 
“that the guild of weavers shall not 
from henceforth be in the city of 
London, neither shall be at all main- 
tained.” 

The crown had received eighteen 
marks in money per annum as rent 
or ferme from the guild. King John 
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rovided that the citizens “should 
pay twenty marks in money per 
annum as a gift” instead. As usual, 
when the crown had the power it 
rofited financially. 

This suppression of the weavers’ 
guild proved ineffective. The 
weavers were far from helpless. In- 
sisting that the rights granted them 
by Henry II were still valid, they 
stubbornly contested their position. 
The London burghers continued to 
buy the cloth they wove, as it was 
largely their only source of supply. 
In Belgium and Germany efforts to 
eliminate the weavers’ guilds proved 
equally ineffective. 

During the reign of Henry III 
(about 1221 A.D.) the weavers of 
London and the other cities were 


again embroiled in a serious conflict. 
Madox, in writing of this strife, re- 
lates : 

“The weavers of London, fearing 
that the mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don should extort from them their 
charter and liberties granted to them 
by King Henry II, delivered that 
charter into the exchequer, to be 
kept in the treasury there, and to 
be delivered to them again when 
they should want it, and afterwards 
to be laid up in the treasury.” 

As late as Edward II (1320 
A.D.) the weavers’ privileges re- 
mained a bone of contention between 
them and the city corporation. In 
time the city gave up its efforts to 
suppress the guild, for the weavers 
were essential to the city’s welfare, 


and they refused to surrender their 
organization, neither threats nor in- 
timidation moving them. 

The experience of the London 
weavers’ guild was repeated many 
times in connection with other guilds 
elsewhere in England and on the 
continent. 

The craftsmen were free men— 
citizens. They believed in organi- 
zation as their only means of self- 
protection. They were proud of the 
skills they had acquired and were 
determined to maintain their unions 
as their only safeguard from exploi- 
tation by nobles, by merchant guilds 
and by city corporations. 


NEXT MONTH: More about the 
medieval craft guilds. 


Aiter the War, Tommies Want Jobs, Not Dole 


By GORDON SCHAFFER 


Lonpon. 


RITAIN’S Minister of Labor, 

Ernest Bevin, recently told the 
House of Commons the story of the 
men of the Fiftieth Division who, 
when about to embark for Nor- 
mandy, asked, ““When we have done 
this job are we going back to the 
dole?” 

Bevin and Churchill, to whom 
the question was addressed, both 
answered : 

“No, you’re not.” 

The men of the Fiftieth Division, 
who now are in the thick of battle, 
were speaking for millions of men 
and women in Britain’s armed forces 
and in the vast industrial machine 
which has been built during the last 
five years. 

Everywhere you meet the same 
question. Men and women who have 
responded so magnificently to the de- 
mands of war are looking expectantly 
to the coming years of peace. 

In the recent three-day debate on 
the government’s employment pol- 
icy, the House of Commons discussed 
some of the fundamentals of this 
question. There are still widely dif- 
fering viewpoints on the methods of 
tackling the problem. 

But members of Parliament faced 
up to the difficulties as they have 
never done before during the past 
two decades in which unemployment 
debates were regular features of the 
Parliamentary program. In _ the 
words of Ernest Bevin, they accepted 
the axiom that “any party which 
faced the people of Britain at a gen- 
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eral election and refused to accept 
the principle of full employment 
would not be returned to this 
House.” 

Reduced to its simplest form, the 
problem which has to be solved is 
that of planning Britain’s economy 
for peace with the same efficiency as 
it has been planned for war. 

An official of the Ministry of La- 
bor told me some details of what he 
called “the staggering organization 
that lay behind this great produc- 
-tive effort.” Hundreds of thousands 
of workers were busy on components 
and parts, all of which had to be 
made in the strictest secrecy so that 
the men and women making them 
could have no idea of the final ob- 
jectives for which they were 
working. 

Often it was found necessary to 
ask workers to accept’ transfer to 
other posts or to do certain work 
when, so far as the individual was 
concerned, he couldn’t possibly un- 
derstand the contribution that he was 
making to the total war effort. 

Men in the shipyards had to be 
switched over to the construction of 
great quantities of landing craft. 
Waterproofing of tanks and otter ve- 
hicles had to’ be rushed through. 
Thousands of men and women had 
to be transferred to transport serv- 
ices, often with considerable sacri- 
fices in wages. 

“IT won’t say they haven’t grum- 
bled or exercised their rights of ap- 
peal,” said the official, “but the fact 
is the jobs have been done and noth- 


ing that was vital for the invasion 
has been held up for lack of man- 
power.” 

Manpower mobilization was as 
much a part of the strategy of war 
as military strategy, and policy had to 
be directed to the mobilization of 
Britain’s resources in such a way 
and with such speed that military 
forces and production reached their 
highest point at a time when their 
maximum impact was required. 

“T think it can be claimed,” said a 
Ministry of Labor spokesman, “that 
that aim has been achieved. By the 
end of 1943 the manpower of the 
country was fully mobilized, and 
since then the nation has stood poised 
to make the supreme effort. 

“First and foremost, this mobiliza- 
tion has been achieved by the co- 
operation of the whole nation. The 
people themselves have shown will- 
ingness unprecedented in the history 
of our country. 

“All have been willing to do what- 
ever was needed.” 

The task of organizing for peace 
will have to be on a different basis. 
No British political party would sug- 
gest measures of compulsion on the 
same scale as the people have ac- 
cepted for war. The people are look- 
ing forward to enjoying in peace 
years the leisure, the holidays and 
other amenities which they have 
foregone during the war. But they 
expect the same concentration on 
the task of providing employment as 
has been shown in the mobilization 
for war. 
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By GEORGE S. COUNTS 


N SPITE of the long struggle to 
] build an educational system 

worthy of our democracy and 
commensurate with our professions 
of freedom and equality, our pro- 
gram for rearing the young is still 
marked by many weaknesses and 
inadequacies. 

This second World War, like the 
first of a generation ago, has re- 
vealed many perfectly shameless de- 
ficiencies in the education of the 
greatest and richest of the democra- 
cies. The war has shown that we 
have failed to develop to the full our 
most fertile natural resource—the 
powers and talents of our people. 

Our armed strength is well below 
its potential because of our neglect 
of our children during the period 
between the wars. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of our young 
men, in the years_of greatest vigor 
and vitality, have been barred from 
the armed services because of pre- 
ventable and remediable physical 
defects. Other hundreds of thou- 
sands have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to serve their country in its 
hour of direst need because of their 
inability to read and write their na- 
tive tongue. In fact, 13.5 per cent 
of our male population over twenty- 
five has been found to be “func- 
tionally illiterate”; in several states 
this percentage is above 30. Many 
draftees, according to reliable re- 
ports, have never even held pen or 
pencil in their hands. 

We have known for some time 
that, despite the great strides made 
during the last generation in extend- 
ing the opportunities of higher edu- 
cation to our youth—a record with- 
out parallel in the whole history of 
education—the student population of 
our colleges and universities con- 
tinues to bear the stamp of class 
privilege. Only a comparatively few 
young men and women from the 
ranks of labor enter the doors of 
these institutions, And this is due 
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not to lack of ability but rather to 
the hard realities of economic con- 
dition. 

The marshalling of our energies 
for the prosecution of the war has 
revealed something of the magnitude 
of the traditional limitation of edu- 
cational opportunity. In order to 
utilize more fully our human re- 
sources in the effort to beat back 
the forces of aggression and bar- 
barism in the world, we have been 
compelled to subsidize on a generous 
scale the development of talent, 
wherever it may be found, regard- 
less of economic and social circum- 
stance. 

The removal of these varied de- 
ficiencies in our practices will re- 
quire the devotion of increased 
financial resources to educational 
purposes. If we can maintain ap- 
proximately full employment and 
full production in postwar America, 
all of this and more is easily pos- 
sible. It will require, however, a 
large measure of federal support for 
education. 


New Horizons Opened 


The tasks of education in postwar 
America, however, cannot be con- 
ceived wholly in terms of inherited 
educational patterns. The advance 
of knowledge and the spread of in- 
dustrial civilization are opening up 
new educational horizons. In three 
great areas in particular we may ex- 
pect significant developments in the 
future—in the areas of early child- 
hood education, of youth education 
and of adult education. 

In recent years the findings of 
scientific research have corroborated 
the time-honored maxim that from 
the standpoint of individual growth 
the first six years are far more im- 
portant than any other period of life. 
We know now that these early years 
are crucial, not only for the molding 
of character and personality, but also 
for the development of mental proc- 


esses and intellectual powers. In 
terms of the cultivation of the talents 
of our people, the expenditure of 
funds on the care and education of 
the young during this so-called pre- 
school period would undoubtedly 
bring greater rewards than a similar 
expenditure at any other age. 
Whether the method adopted should 
be that of establishing nursery 
schools or of extending appropriate 
services to home and family, or of 
both, is a question that remains to 
be answered. 

A second area in which mary 
changes will have to come is that of 
inducting the youth—young people 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four—into the complex life, 
and particularly the economic life, 
of our industrial society. 

With the advance of the machine 
and the separation of the worker 
from ownership of the tools of pro- 
duction, the young have been in- 
creasingly removed from direct par- 
ticipation in the process of making 
a livelihood. The task of giving to 
the young actual work experience, a 
sense of the dignity of all useful 
labor, a knowledge of the social re- 
lations and conditions of the job, an 
understanding of the role of labor 
unions, a conviction that the right to 
work is one of the most basic rights 
of a free man, a conviction that the 
obligation to work is one of the most 
basic obligations of a free society, 
a conviction that the worker is en- 
titled to the fruits of his labor—all 
of this is an educational task of the 
greatest urgency. 

The field of adult. education is a 
third critical area. One of the most 
striking characteristics of industrial 
civilization is its dynamic quality. 
Out of our great laboratories and 
production plants there comes a per- 
petual and growing stream of dis- 
coveries and inventions. If the indi- 
vidual is to live well in such a 
civilization, he must be capable both 
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of making adjustments to and of 
assisting in shaping new conditions. 
This means that as long as there is 
life there should be education. | It is 
here that a properly conceived pro- 
gram of workers’ education should 
play a large role. 

[It has been suggested that in the 
world of the future every worker, 
and not just the university professor, 
should be given a sabbatical year, 
one year off in seven on full pay, to 
continue his education, to enrich his 
experience, to improve his mind. 
Perhaps this might be one way of 
meeting the threat of unemployment 
in postwar America. 

Among the new educational hori- 
zons opening before us should be 
mentioned finally those new and 
powerful instruments of education 
which technology has given us—the 
press, the moving picture and the 
radio. We have learned in the past 
generation that these great engines 
for the enlightenment, the degrada- 
tion or the molding of the mind are 
no less powerful in their sphere than 
the great modern engines of war— 
the tank, the battleship and the air- 
plane—are in theirs. That a great 
struggle over the control and use 
of these mighty agencies is already 
under way is apparent to us all. 
That they might be employed either 


We must convey to the young a 
conception of an America that 
has a future as well as a past 
—a future bright with hope and 
opportunity for achievement 
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to strengthen or to subvert and de- 
stroy our democracy is written 
clearly in the record of the last quar- 
ter of a century. We in the labor 
movement must not sleep at this 
particular switch. 

The importance of the content of 
our educational program can scarcely 
be overemphasized. The time is past 
when any people can afford to think 
of the work of rearing the young 
and promoting the growth of the old 
as a minor matter. In the kind of 
society in which we live, organized 
education—through both the schools 
and the other great agencies of pop- 
ular instruction—is a force of tre- 
mendous power. 

This has been clearly demon- 
strated by the totalitarian states dur- 
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ing the period between the great 
wars. Both the Communist and the 
Nazi dictatorships, not to mention 
the Japanese military caste, em- 
ployed all agencies for the molding 
of the mind to equip their people 
psychologically for the great strug- 
gle now under way—with what suc- 
cess is now strikingly evident. 

If societies of free men are to sur- 
vive this war and establish a lasting 
peace, they will have to learn how 
organized education can be made to 
serve their purposes. 

The desired educational program 
is not to be achieved by a mere 
modification of the details of our 
existing program, or by altering the 
mechanics and structure of the school 
system. The problem goes deeper. 


Ewing Galloway 


We must fashion a conception of 
education equal to the tasks which 
confront us. We must meet the 
challenge of the totalitarian move- 
ments boldly and positively. We 
must introduce into our educational 
program three great emphases or 
guiding principles and thus give to 
our education a grandeur suited to 
the age in which we live. 

First, we must give to the young 
an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the great scientific and 
technological revolution which has 
destroyed much of the world of our 
fathers and has set the framework 
of the world of our children. This 
requires, from the kindergarten 
through the university, a far more 
comprehensive program of instruc- 
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tion in the basic sciences and tools 
of precision than anything now to be 
found in our schools. Also, through 
classroom, laboratory and shop, 
through press, radio and moving pic- 
ture, through excursion, observation 
of industry, occupational training 
and carefully supervised work ex- 
perience, the young should be made 
familiar with the basic materials, 
processes and instruments of pro- 
duction—the natural resources of 
soil, minerals, forests and water, the 
diverse sources, forms and uses of 
energy, the processes of chemistry 
and the creation of new materials, 
the processes of metallurgy and the 
making of machines, the agencies of 
transportation and communication, 
the utilization of human resources 
and labor power, and the organiza- 
tion of the whole process of produc- 
tion from the standpoint of the 
worker, the consumer and the local, 
national and world community. 

In addition, we should have our 
boys and girls trace the advance and 
spread of the technological revolu- 
tion in terms of its impact upon 
human society. We should help 
them to grasp the significance of the 
fabulous power that technology has 
placed in the hands of man—power 
to produce goods and services, power 
to enlarge and enrich the life of all, 
power to mold the mind of vast pop- 
ulations, power to degrade and im- 
poverish the human spirit, power to 
torture, to kill, to destroy. Also we 
should help them to understand the 
new patterns of social structure and 
relationships which the advance of 
technology has brought in its train-—— 
the extension of community boun- 
daries and institutional reaches, the 
integration of society on a scale 
hitherto unimagined, the contraction 
of the earth to the dimensions of a 
neighborhood, the compounding of 
disaster resident in the parochial, 
class, national, religious and racial 
prejudices and hatreds of the past, 
the laying of the material founda- 
tions of some kind of world order. 
In a word, we should strive actually 
to induct them into the age and the 
world in which they must live. 

Secondly, we must give to the 
young a great and challenging con- 
ception of the history, life and future 
of the American people. Here per- 
haps is the greatest weakness of our 
education—a moral weakness, more- 
over, which the totalitarian move- 
ments have exploited effectively. A 
truly great education must express 
a truly great conception of life. 
Such a conception, far surpassing 
in challenge and appeal anything 
that the totalitarians can offer, can 
be distilled and fashioned from our 
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humane and democratic heritage. 

This conception should be com- 
pounded from elements of diverse 
origin. It should take from the 
Hebraic-Christian ethic the idea of 
the worth of the individual human 
being, the affirmation of the brother- 
hood of all races and peoples, the 
injunction that the strong should 
show mercy toward the weak. Also 
it should embrace the faith of the 
ancient Greeks in the mind and 
powers of man, the Anglo-Saxons’ 
love of individual and political lib- 
erty, the fierce assertion of social 
equality of the American frontier, 
the demands of the working people 
of the world for economic justice, 
the sense of social and community 
welfare expressed in the coopera- 
tive movement, and the promise of 
material security and abundance 
offered by technology. By identify- 
ing our people historically with this 
great conception of life, we should 
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give social direction and moral pur- 
pose to the entire educational enter- 
prise. 

If we are to avoid sterility, how- 
ever, we must succeed in conveying 
to the young a dynamic conception 
of America—a conception of an 
America with a future as well as a 
past, a future bright with hope and 
adventure, with opportunity for sig- 
nificant sacrifice and achievement. 
We must convey to them the idea 
that America is not finished, but 
rather is in full career both at home 
and in the world. We must enlist 
their energies, their enthusiasms, 
their talents in the ever more com- 
plete realization of democratic pur- 
poses and the fulfillment of the 
promise of American history. But 
we must teach them that these great 
ends are to be achieved, not through 
violence and dictatorship, but 
through the peaceful and rational 
processes of democracy, 





Third, we must give to the young 
a vision of a world order in which 
the American people can live as a 
free nation. We should tell them 
definitely that we cannot live wholly 
to ourselves, that some kind of world 
order is on the way. We should 
get them to see, moreover, that, 
while the technological revolution 
has decreed that the earth shall be 
one, it has not determined the char- 
acter of the world order which we 
shall have. 

We know that, if Hitler had won, 
he would have established an order 
ruled by a master race or people, 
with the other races or peoples as- 
signed to varying degrees of servi- 
tude or slavery. When we win, let 
us hope that we shall build an order 
of free and equal peoples. 

This means in general that we 
must teach the young to work for the 
removal of those severe disabilities 
which the strong have sought to im- 
pose upon the weak in’ this world. 
It means in particular that we must 
teach them that the colored races of 
the earth, including the American 
Negro, should enjoy equal rights to 
the material and spiritual heritage 
of mankind. In a word, if we are 
to realize the professed aims of the 
United Nations in the present war, 
we must cultivate both in ourselves 
and in our children a definite world- 
mindedness, an awareness of world 
citizenship, a feeling of responsibility 
toward all nations and peoples, a 
sense of belonging to a common 
humanity. 

It is, of course, apparent that no 
one nation can be expected to em- 
bark upon such a program alone, 
just as no one nation can be ex- 
pected to disarm itself physically in 
a world where other nations are 
armed to the teeth. 

One of the first tasks to be faced 
in building a peaceful world will be 
the introduction into the schools of 
all nations of a minimum program of 
instruction in world citizenship. If 
we are to have peace on earth, the 
twofold’ problem of physical and 
psychological disarmament will have 
to be solved. This means a world- 
wide program of education for peace. 

The achievement of the educa- 
tional purposes here outlined will, of 
course, depend in large part on the 
qualities, the abilities and the status 
of the teaching profession. But this 
is a subject that cannot be elabor- 
ated in the present paper. Suffice 
it to say that the guiding purpose of 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers is to develop a profession capable 
of discharging the heavy responsi- 
bilities placed upon education by our 
democratic industrial society. 
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Emory S. Land, chairman, U.S. 
Maritime Commission—An epidemic 
of irresponsible 
rumors seems to 
have invaded 
most of the ma- 
jor shipyards. 
These rumors 
are to the effect 
that the~ Mari- 
time Commis- 
sion’s construc- 
tion program is 
about to be cut back. The per- 
sistence of such rumors suggests to 
me that the source might be inter- 
ested in sabotaging the shipbuilding 
program at the most crucial point in 
the war. Let me say emphatically 
that the work load in those shipyards 
is to be increased very shortly and 
not decreased or cut back. Our cur- 
rent construction program and its 
projection into 1945 is based upon 
firm recommendations of the joint 
chiefs of staff. The joint staffs are 
urging us to deliver ships in every 
possible way, and their present re- 
quirements exceed existing contracts 
for the most important types of ships 
inthe program. Within a few weeks 
additional work loads will be placed 
upon most of the major yards. I 
would like to say fo every worker, 
man and woman, in these yards 
that the job has not been finished. 
It is not likely at this time to be 
finished within any period that we 


























can foresee definitely. 


F. H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New 
York—There is altogether too much 
talk at this time 
as to what the 
Atlantic Charter 
really means. It 
means exactly 
what it says. 
There is toomuch 
being said, and 
sometimes from 
high authorita- 
tive sources, that 
of course it has to be considered in 
the light of changed conditions. Oh 
no, not that! It must be construed 
in the light of the conditions which 
brought it about and what it seeks 
to achieve. It must be construed 
and applied in the light of what we 
know about human histry, ancient 
and contemporary. That cannot be 
changed. It must be construed and 
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enforced in accordance with what it 
meant, what it means and what it will 
mean to the entire world. It must be 
construed in the light of what is 
best and most spiritual-in man. It 
must be construed as Churchill, the 
man who saved his country, and as 
Roosevelt, who wants to save democ- 
racy, intended that it should be un- 
derstood. Not what Churchill, the 
parliamentarian, may say occasion- 
ally now, nor what Roosevelt, facing 
an election, may say later—but what 
two truly great statesmen said in 
unison at a time when freedom and 
liberty were threatened; when two 
fine souls spoke for the future of 
their countries and for the safety 
of the world. 


Wendell Willkie — The United 
States cannot survive militarily, po- 

=e litically or eco- 
nomically in the 
modern world 
without close and 
continuing co- 
operation with 
other peace-lov- 
ing nations. On 
the necessity for 
such cooperation 
we should speak 
in words forthright, clear and strong. 
We should demand the immediate 
creation of a council of the United 
Nations as a first step toward the for- 
mation of a general international or- 
ganization in order that all the peo- 
ples of the United Nations should 
have a voice in the decision which 
will shape the world in which they 
live. These decisions should not and 
must not be made by three or four 
great powers alone. We should ad- 
vocate the use of American sover- 
eignty in cooperation with other 
powers to create a continuing inter- 
national organization for the good of 
all, with the power to uphold its de- 
cisions, by force if necessary. For 
our sovereignty is something to be 
used, not hoarded. Each nation 
should maintain land, sea and air 
forces to be used collaboratively, in 
agreed situations and within agreed 
limits, to prevent aggression. Inter- 
national disputes which are clearly 
covered by international law should 
be submitted to courts and judges 
and those which are not should be 
settled by conciliation and compro- 
mise. For such a procedure to work 


successfully, the members ef the #n- 
ternational organization must say 
plainly, in advance, that if peaceful 
methods fail, the aggressor state will 
encounter sufficient armed forces to 
ensure his defeat. 


Joseph D. Keenan, WPB vice- 
chairman—We still need to produce 
war materials at 
top levels. This 
being so, it would 
seem, ofthand, 
that the need for 
planning for ci- 
vilian production 
at this stage 
would not be 
urgent. How- 
ever, recent 
events have shown that unless plan- 
ning is done now, much harm can 
be done both to war production and 
later to reconversion. Production 
adjustments which occur today, par- 
ticularly where they result in a 
plant’s going back to civilian produc- 
tion, constitute the first preliminary 
state of reconversion. Production 
adjustments must be planned care- 
fully, not only to make sure that 
manpower and facilities are not 
wasted from the standpoint of war 
production, but also, where the plant 
is unable to obtain further war con- 
tracts, to make as smooth a tran- 
sition as possible to civilian pro- 
duction. If persons suffer unem- 
ployment as a result of cutbacks, or 
are compelled to accept jobs at lower 
wages, the consequences may be seri- 
ous so far as war production is con- 
cerned. 





Merle D. Vincent, official, U.S. 
Department of Labor—An example 
om of disruptive re- 
porting is the 
frequently cited 
$100 a week al- 
legedly paid ship- 
builders, machine 
tool operators. 
merchant seamen 
and others. It 
should be suffici- 
ent to state the 
simple fact that, for every individual 
worker who is paid $100 a week, 
there are 10,000 who have not seen 
$40 a week. In fact, many wartime 
wage levels sag below the essential 
needs of workers and their families. 
A Senate subcommittee reported on 
April 27 that the present wartime 
wage income of 20,000,000 workers 
imposes such inequality of sacrifice 
as to be “unjust, unnecessary and det- 
rimental to the health, morale and 
efficiency of a nation at war.” 
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It has been assumed by most ob- 
servers that World War I was 
characterized by a great flow of 
women into industry to replace men 
drawn out by the services. 

“Yet analysis indicates that the 
increase in the female labor force 
propensity was invariably small or 
negligible, whether the comparison 
is with the number of women already 
in industry or with the number of 
men withdrawn from civilian popu- 
lation. Here is a field, apparently, 
in which direct and unchecked ob- 
servation can easily mislead. 

“One part of the so-called rise in 
the labor force is merely the absorp- 
tion of the female unemployed. An- 
other part results from fixing atten- 
tion on war industries, traditionally 
men’s industries, where apparent 1n- 
fows into the labor force may be 
really the transfer of women from 
agriculture, domestic service and re- 
tail trade. Even in these ‘mens 1n- 
dustries, women stand out in war- 
time, not always because of the in- 
flux of females but because of 
the exodus of males.” 

The study points out that 
the present war differs from 
World War I in that the 
United States, Great Britain 
and Germany have all shown 
substantial increases in their 
total labor forces. There is a 
similarity among all three 
countries in that they had a 
lafger labor reserve upon 
which to draw at the outset 
because two decades of de- 
clining births, rising school 
enrollment and improving old 
age security had increased the 
proportion of womien, chil- 
dren and old people who could 
be spared from their normal 
peacetime activities. It is 
shown, however, that none of 
the three countries has suc- 
ceeded during the war in ex- 
panding its civilian labor 
force enough to offset the 
drain of men to the armed 
services. 

Mr. Long’s appraisal of the post- 
war job prospects is probably over- 
optimistic. He concludes that the 
labor force has expanded in ways 
which have made probable the with- 
drawal of most wartime additions. 
Assuming the possibility of a peace- 
time military force of two or three 
million, Mr. Long suggests that the 
postwar problem will be generally 
one of converting wartime to peace 
and creating jobs to care for the 
population increase. He recognizes 
that it may not be easy to make 
even these adjustments without 
bringing back the unemployment of 
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the Thirties. But he asserts that the 
task of postwar employment does not 
threaten to be magnitied by the ne- 
cessity of creating jobs to care for 
the labor force permanently ex- 
panded by the war. 

If this assertion is to become valid, 
much is to be done to provide school- 
ing and training facilities for the 
demobilized young soldiers and 
young war workers and to provide 
a full measure of security to older 
workers and to others for whom 
there is no valid prospect of gainful 
employment in peacetime. To make 
these provisions now is an essential 
part of our natien’s postwar policy. 


PUBLIC SPENDING AND POSTWAR 
ECONOMIC POLICY. By Sherwood 
M. Fine. 159 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


Most Americans, experts as well 
as plain people, are wishing very 
hard to find a sure way toward elimi- 





nation of unemployment after the 
war. Ever since “full employment” 
has emerged as a postwar goal on 
which everyone seems to agree, 
statesmen, technicians, research 
foundations, corporations, labor or- 
ganizations and even ordinary indi- 
viduals have attempted to formulate 
a program which would assure us 
the attainment of this goal. As it 
seems that to date we have not yet 
succeeded in our search for the key 
to full employment, but are still in- 
sistent on finding it, it may be that 
we ought to change our approach 
and decide first where not to look 


for the clues. If there is any hope 
of getting to our answer by the 
process of elimination and we begin 
by finding out how not to achieve 
full employment, Dr. Fine’s study 
makes an excellent point of de- 
parture. 

“The world,” says Dr. Fine, “is 
searching for a positive implementa- 
tion of the promise of democracy. 
The choice between freedom on the 
one hand and security on the other 
presented during the Nineteen Thir- 
ties is increasingly suspect. The 
common man is asking: ‘Must free- 
dom be purchased by exposure to 
poverty and insecurity? Cannot so- 
ciety shape its own course?’ The 
challenge of the future is clear.” 

But not so clear is Dr. Fine’s an- 
swer to these basic questions and 
even less clear is his program. 

He reviews the policies of public 
spending of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. This limited source seems to 
provide sufficient fuel for Dr. Fine’s 
brief exploration of the jungles 
of fiscal policy. From this sur- 
vey he derives the conclusion 
in which he risks stating the 
very obvious, “that a lasting 
recovery must be based upon 
a valid diagnosis and correc- 
tion of the many elements 
contributing to prolonged eco- 
nomic. stagnation.” He ad- 
mjts that some public ex- 
penditures may permit 
“Gmmediate alleviation of the 
social consequences of de- 
pression” and goes so far as 
to concede that such public 
spending “operates as a hypo- 
dermic and may, if properly 
executed, speed up the re- 
covery.” 

One bold stroke in this 
timid book is the conclusion 
that public expenditures, to 
be successful, must be coor- 
dinated with a consistent tax 
program and “be based upon 
prepared project plans.” At 
this point, however, the flight 
of Dr. Fine’s economic policy 
is arrested in midair. Having 
thus stopped short of acceptance of 
the need for overall planning, his 
critique and his argument ‘fall to the 
ground. Dr. Fine ends on the oscil- 
lating note between wishfulness and 
doubt that “whether the host of pit- 
falls confronting the resurgence of 
private enterprise can be successfully 
surmounted remains to be seen. To 
this task must be devoted the col- 
lective effort of business, labor and 
government. Above all, we cannot 
afford poverty, idleness, and their 
social and political concomitants.” 

Work together we shall. Avoid 
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pitfalls we must. But is the road 
toward the future of full and stable 
productive activity one of avoid- 
ance? Is it not a part of our com- 
mon task to bridge the pitfalls and 
march ahead, rather than shrink 
back from the terrain we have never 
conquered in the past? 

The study comes to rest at ex- 
actly the point where it began. The 
crucial questions raised remain un 
answered. 


TAILOR’S PROGRESS.. By Benjamin 
Stolberg. 346 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75. 


This history of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union is 
done in a brisk, entertaining and 
concise manner. 

It is a most interesting story of 
union growing pains, setbacks and 
then attainment of what many regard 
as a unique position in the trade 
union family. After. reading this 
book one has some idea of what 
makes the I.L.G.W.U. and its lead- 
ers, especially President David 
Dubinsky, tick. H, 
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RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY. 
Addresses and Opinions of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Arranged by J. B. S. 
Hardman. Dryden Press. $3. 


Gathered together in this book are 
important speeches and opinions by 
President Roosevelt on various pub- 
lic matters. The President’s utter- 
ances have been collected, it is ex- 
plained, in order to “cast light on 
the motivations, the stated aims and 


the actual doings of the nation’s ree. 
ognized leader.” This is a well or. 
ganized book which will prove usefyl 
as a reference source on major sub. 
jects of national policy as inter. 
preted by Mr. Roosevelt. 

L. J. S. 


TVA—DEMOCRACY ON THE 
MARCH. By David E. Lilienthal, 
225 pages. Harper. $2.50. 


The history of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, as told by its able 
chairman, Mr. Lilienthal, is the story 
of a miracle that was wrought in the 
Tennessee Valley by the scientist, the 
worker, the farmer, the businessman 
and the American government. The 
author’s account of TVA’s inception, 
development and effects is made 
strong, exciting and brilliant be- 
cause it comes straight from the 
heart. 

This is a fine book, one that trade 
unionists, who have noted with satis- 
faction the excellent relations that 
prevail between TVA and the unions 
of its employes, will read with pleas- 
ure and profit. R. McA, 


Are You Really Covered Under Social Security? 


By FRANK O'CONNOR 


‘ p BE eligible for social security 
benefits the worker must have 
received in covered employment 
wages of at least $50 in each of a 
minimum number of calendar quar- 
ters. With forty quarters of cover- 
age or more, the worker is fully in- 
sured as long as he lives. 

Since the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program did not become 
effective until January 1, 1937, it is 
obvious that no one as yet is perma- 
nently insured. Under this system 
the benefits that a worker receives 
are related to his average monthly 
wage. This is true in the case of a 
worker’s primary benefit. All other 
benefits, such as widow’s and de- 
pendent’s, are computed from this 
primary benefit. 

As a general rule, the average 
monthly wage is determined by di- 
viding the total wages paid to the 
worker by the total number of 
months in which he could have 
earned wages under the program. 

The situation we are now con- 
cerned with involves an estimated 
ten to eleven million workers who, 
because of the war, have either been 
inducted into the armed forces, taken 
jobs in government service or gone 
into other non-covered occupations. 
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In the case of a young man en- 
tering the armed forces, to be cur- 
rently insured, he must have received 
wages of not less than $50 for each 
of one-half of the number of calen- 
dar quarters elapsed since January 
1, 1937, or since the time he became 
21 years old. In other words, the 
young man or woman who had con- 
tributed to the federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance trust fund for 
two years, say, and has been in the 
service of his country for twenty-five 
months or more, would lose any 
benefits he might have accumulated. 

This is likewise true of any other 
worker who leaves covered employ- 
ment. Should he return to -covered 
employment before his accumulated 
benefits are entirely wiped out, his 
monthly benefits would be materially 
reduced. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York has introduced a bill 
which very thoroughly protects the 
members of our armed forces, and 
even provides credits under social 
security for military service. This 
writer hopes to see the bill passed 
with amendments to take care of our 
civilians who are also affected by 
this emergency. 

The person who accepts work in 


any of the various government agen- 
cies has his problems. If the employ- 
ment comes within the scope of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, he 
must have completed five years of 
employment to become eligible for a 
minimum retirement annuity. In 
the event he did not complete five 
years’ service, any acctimulated ben- 
efits he may have had under the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system 
would be either entirely wiped out or 
greatly reduced, and neither would 
he be eligible under the federal re- 
tirement system. 

Older workers who are approach- 
ing retirement age, and who have 
been forced to take non-covered em- 
ployment, are month by month being 
penalized in that their accumulated 
benefits are of necessity on the de- 
cline, and some will find on reaching 
retirement age that they will be in- 
eligible for any benefits, or if they 
are still eligible at retirement age, 
there is a possibility of their receiv- 
ing a minimum rather than a maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Our people must be made aware 
of these facts. Once they grasp the 
situation, it is hoped that they will 
give their support and assistance in 
bringing about the changes needed. 
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»Molders belonging to Local 
273 of Atlanta, International 
Molders and Foundry Work- 
ers, have won an increase of 
five cents an hour, retroactive 
to December 21, 1943. 


> Federal Labor Union 22004 
has been designated as em- 
ployes’ bargaining agent at 
the American Woolen Com- 
pany, Providence. 


>The National War Labor 
Board has granted an increase 
of 7% cents an hour for plat- 
form men and office workers in 
designated railroad freight ter- 
minals in New York, Ohio, 
Illinois and Missouri. The 
workers are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. 


Seed 


>Members of the armed forces 
will be eligible for a period of 
one year after their return to 
this country for admission into 
the local unions of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. 


>Displeased with the manner in 
which labor news was being pre- 
sented by the one daily in Vancouver, 
Wash., union workers joined forces 
to publish their own paper. A daily, 
it is staffed by professional news- 
papermen. 


>Federal Labor Union 21243, 
Quincy, Mass., has a servicemen’s 
fund out of which subscriptions to 
a Boston newspaper are provided 
for members now in the armed 
forces. The union also mails to its 
service members copies of union pub- 
lications. 


>Members of Twin City Division 
1005, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, buy supplies of streetcar 
tokens which are turned over to the 
Red Cross for distribution to service- 
men visiting St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, 


>Local 21625, Display Fixtures 
Workers Union, New York City, set 
purchase of a light Army tank as its 
Fifth War Loan goal. Members 


July, 1944 


Pleased at WPB’s whisky-making ‘holiday’ are President Joseph O'Neill 
(left) and Secretary Sol Cilento of Distillery and Wine Workers Union 


were to purchase sufficient bonds in 
addition to payroll deductions to 
cover the price of the tank. 


> Local 89, Glove Workers, of 
Coshocton, Ohio, has signed a union 
contract with the Indianapolis Glove 
Company, calling for one week’s va- 
cation with pay and plantwide senior- 
ity rights. 


> Members of the Central Labor 
Union, Washington, D. C., have con- 
tributed a considerable sum to a 
fund to provide a community blood 
bank. Necessary equipment has 
been paid for and installed in ten 
local hospitals. Plasma from the 
bank will be sold at cost. 


>The War Labor Board has ap- 
proved a war bonus of 4% cents an 
hour, retroactive to July 1, 1943, for 
Boston transit workers represented 
by the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes. 


> Honorably discharged veterans will 
be admitted to membership in the 


Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union with- 
out payment of initiation fees. 


>The Maritime Commission an- 
nounces that a new S.S. Samuel 
Gompers will soon put out to sea. 
The first Samuel Gompers was lost. 


> Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers, 
Local 160, Oakland, Calif., has voted 
to admit honorably discharged over- 
seas war veterans without payment 
of initiation fee. 


>In recognition of the stupendous 
bond-selling job done by Louis G. 
Schwartz, his union, Local 16 of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
New York, has waived his dues for 
one year. Schwartz has sold $3,125,- 
000 worth of bonds. 


>Members of Bakery Workers, 
Local 363, Joplin, Mo., have won 
wage increases ranging from 2)% to 
10 cents an hour. Request for the 
wage adjustments was filed jointly 
by the employer, the Junge Baking 
Company, and the union. 
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account to supplement the efforts of 
industry to provide employment. 
We urge the launching of a broad 
program of necessary public works 
to be constructed by private con- 
tractors, as well as a comprehensive 
housing program, when the fighting 
ends. 

Furthermore, the change from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy will 
emphasize the necessity for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a 
shorter work week, not to exceed 
forty hours. This move must be 
accompanied by the payment of high 
wages in order to maintain an ade- 
quate national income and to assure 
the purchasing power necessary to 
sustain high levels of production. 

Only by such a policy can the 
American standard of living be 
strengthened and improved. 

Only by such a policy can our 
postwar economy be fortified against 
dangerous slumps. 

Only by such a policy can our 
country obtain enough tax revenues 
to meet its mounting financial ob- 
ligations and help the rest of the 
world develop a sound and secure 
economic order. 

To round out labor’s program for 
peace-security and job-security, we 
recommend the adoption of broad 
social security legislation. This is 
another matter of prime importance. 
Social security constitutes basic in- 
surance for the preservation of the 
American way of life. It should be 
provided on a contributory basis. 
Insured workers, under this plan, 
will pay sums out of their weekly 
wages, to be matched by employers, 
which will insure them against such 
emergencies as unemployment, ill- 
ness and physical disability and also 
provide for retirement with an as- 
sured income during old age. Our 
recommendations are included in the 
pending Wagner- Murray - Dingell 
bill which we call upon both major 
political parties to endorse and 
support. 

There are several additional high- 
lights of the American Federation of 
Labor’s platform proposals. We 
urge the development of a simple, 
reasonable national taxation policy 
which will not tax business to death 
nor deny fair exemptions to low- 
income families. We recommend 
improvement in the conditions ex- 
tended by the government to the 
great army of loyal federal employes, 
whose income has fallen far behind 
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Labor's Platform 


(Continued from Page 3) 








the rising cost of living. We call 
for amendment of the National La- 
bor Relations Act to assure to the 
workers the democratic right to de- 
termine for themselves the collective 
bargaining unit which will represent 
them in dealings with 

their ethployers. We fa- ~~ 

vor the extension of the 
widest possible educa- 
tional opportunities for 
the youth of America, 
supported by a policy of 
federal aid to our public 
school system. 

Furthermore, we ask 
that the Department of 
Labor be reorganized so 
that it can effectively per- 
form the functions set 
forth in the act of Congress which 
created it—namely, “to foster, pro- 
mote and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions 
and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” 

To accomplish this vital reorgani- 
zation it is essential that a Secretary 
of Labor be appointed who is satis- 
factory to labor and really represents 
the interests of labor. Under such 
a directing head should be placed 
supervision of all federal agencies 
dealing with labor matters, many of 
which are new scattered and unco- 
ordinated. 

Finally, the American Federation 
of Labor demands immediate repeal 
of the Connally-Smith Act. This 
law is an insult to the patriotism of 
American workers and a repudiation 
of their splendid war record. Vic- 
tory in this war would be a mockery 


The Foot Soldier 


(Continued from Page 9) 


master all the diversified weapons. 
The new and heavier weapons now 
used by the infantry add greatly to 
the problem of supply. When he is 
fighting on rough terrain which is 
inaccessible to motor vehicles, the 
doughboy must carry tons of ammu- 
nition and supplies to the front by 
hand. This problem not only adds 
another burden to the shoulders of 
the doughboy ; it extends all the way 
back through the whole chain of 
supply to the workers on the home 
front who are part of the team. 


President Green before the G.O.P. 


Resolutions Committee last month 


* country. 







































if such discriminatory and unwis 
class legislation were permitted to 
remain on the statute books of our 










American labor looks forward to 
the days after victory as a perio( 
of promise and progress. We hop 
to win better things and_ higher 
standards for the great masses of our 
people. We are determined to har- 
ness the great productive force, 
which is now engaged in destroying 
our external enemies, to a similar 
job against our great internal 
enemy—poverty. 

There are no limits to the mate- 
rial, social and spiritual advances 
which the future offers to the Amer- 
ican people. The platform recom- 
mendations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are designed to 
open wide the doors of opportunity 
through which such progress can be 
achieved. 

























That boy from your shop, the one 
from the drugstore and the one from 
the house next door—the boys who 
are the infantry—are counting on 
the home front to see that they get 
the stuff they need to roll the Nazis 
back to Berlin. If the supplies are 
delivered to them, they will get them 
up to the front and use them to very 
good advantage. 

You can count on the infantry to 
do its part because, as one gravely 
wounded soldier said, “It’s a damned 
good outfit.” 


Amcorccon FADERATIONIS 
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JUNIOR UNION: PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Camp Carelree 


erENT 4 was quiet. The six 
occupants were sleeping soundly. 
So it was throughout the camp. Out- 
side the moon shone brightly and 
the wind blew gently. How peaceful 
it was! 

Down the camp street, however, 
Tent 9’s occupants were neither 
sleepy nor asleep. They were wide- 
awake and whispering in the dark 
under the canvas. Betsy Jane giggled 
and was hushed by her companions. 
There was a silent scramble for 
clothes, and the counselor of No. 9, 
Miss Martin, was cautioning the 
girls in her care not to get hurt. 

“We'll slip out the back of the 
tent and creep as stealthily as pos- 
sible down to the end of the street,” 
she directed them. “When we get to 
the Fire Lodge we’ll set the bonfire 
and rouse the very shadows with our 
whoops !” 

“T don’t think anyone has caught 
on that this is the night for the 
naming of the tents, do you?” whis- 
pered Elsie to Jo, who was beside 
her. 

“No, and I’m glad we won the 
honor of starting the ceremony,” 
was Jo’s reply. 

“Let’s get moving,” whispered 
Miss Martin. 

As noiselessly as commandos mak- 
ing a surprise attack, they slipped out 
of the tent and along the back trail. 
Even the scouts sent out by the boys 
from their camp section did not de- 


tect their movements. As _ they 
passed No. 4, Nancy Barrows 


stirred and coughed, but there was 
no other sound. The Niners held 
their breaths, then continued on their 
way. How fatal discovery would 
be! 

One of the time-honored customs 
at Camp Carefree was the naming 
of the tents. The tents were num- 
bered for the first week of the camp- 
ing season, and during that week 
the outfit who got settled first and 
had the best system worked out for 
the maintenance of good health, good 
cheer and good luck was given the 
privilege of acting as name sponsors 
on a night selected by them in 
secrecy. The appointed hour was 


always announced by night as the 


flames from the Fire Lodge spread 
their glow. The rule of the game 
was that the honor group must make 
its nocturnal sally undiscovered until 
the time the fire was actually lit. 
Detection left the way open for the 
discovering group to race to the Fire 
Lodge, and in case they were suc- 
cessful in starting the blaze first 
their group would win the most 
coveted prize, the bronze plaque 
which had been won by eight op- 
posing groups in fifteen years. 

To traverse the whole camp to 
reach the Fire Lodge was really an 
accomplishment. The boys’ section 
usually posted sentries near the 
girls’ section, and vice versa, so that 
hey had a chance of giving the alarm 
for the race. 

Just as the Niners reached the 
objective they heard a wild halloo 
from the center of the camp street. 

“Oh, gosh, someone’s up!” gasped 


0. 

“Tt’s No. 4, I bet. Gee, here they 
come !” 

Girls in pajamas tore down the 
street yelling like Indians, and in 
an instant boys and girls swarmed 
from all directions toward the Fire 
Lodge, shouting and waving their 
arms. 

“Quick, quick, light the fire!” 
commanded Miss Martin. 





‘My matches are wet,” wailed 
Betsy Jane. 

“Here, let me,” said Elsie breath- 
lessly, as she struck a match. 

It was knocked from her hand by 
someone and in a moment there was 
a wild and woolly scramble as the 
boys and girls struggled for pos- 
session of the fireplace. The Niners 
put up a good fight, and Elsie was 
given some protection by other tent 
members. She succeeded in strik- 
ing a light and throwing it under 
the papers which had been fixed 
beneath the fire logs. It caught on, 
and suddenly a blaze flared. 

“We did it, we did it!” exulted 
the girls. 

“Elsie, you saved us from dis- 
grace,” shouted Betsy Jane. 

In record time the crowd of boys 
and girls came to order around the 
campfire. Miss Martin presided, 
and the ceremonies began. As each 
tent’s number was called, a repre- 
sentative answered with the name 
which his group had chosen. Miss 
Martin’s voice rang out clear in the 
night air. 

“Tent No.-1.” 

“We are present, and desire to 
be known as The Conquerors,” said 
Jack O’Dwyer. 

“Tf I hear no objection so shall 
it be,” she replied solemnly. 

There was no dissenting voice, 
and Miss Martin announced : 

“In the name of good fellowship 
and with our best wishes to you we 
hereby confer on Tent No. 1 the 
name of The Conquerors. So be it.” 

Thus it was with all the tents, 
each group choosing a name appro- 
priate to the ideals or goals which 
they hoped to achieve. 

It was daybreak by the time the 
last tent was named and after a 
half hour dress period the full camp 
assembled in the mess hall for an 
early breakfast. 

The day’s routine was interrupted 
that afternoon for a two-hour rest 
period, followed by an hour spent 
in making banners proclaiming the 
tent names. That night at supper 
each table proudly held standards 
with the names printed on them. 
Camp was really under way. 








for the Soldiers of Production... 


SIDE STORY OF | 


Motion Pictures Seen by Our Troops 
Just Before the Invasion of France 


_ 


Hen Can See the Same Films Now 
—in Your Own Union Hall 


Allied invasion forces now fighting 
in France were shown the “Why We 
Fight” series of motion pictures as part 
of their preparation for this grim task. 
The War Department has now made 
these documentary films available to 
war-working Americans, the partners 
of these fighting men. 

The background and progress of the 
war are clearly shown in logical 
sequence through Allied and captured 
enemy news film. The start of the 
treacherous attack by the Axis countries 
on their innocent neighbors, the Ger- 
mans’ own horror picture of pillaged 
Warsaw, the devastation of Holland, 
the Dunkirk evacuation, the Axis fury 
hurled against Britain, Russia and 
China—all are dramatically presented 


so that you may better understand why 
we fight and why we work. 

Five pictures are now available for 
showing to war workers in union halls 
or war plants. They are “Prelude to 
War,” “The Nazis Strike,” “Divide and 
Conquer,” “Battle of Britain” and 
“Battle of Russia,” each 50 minutes in 
length except “Battle of Russia” which 
runs 75 minutes. Projection equip- 
ment may be obtained on a rental basis. 


For Full Details Write to 


MOTION PICTURE BRANCH 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICES DIVISION 
ROOM 1315 1501 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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